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{ 
For the Companion. | 


MISS BASHBY. 
Prize Story for Girls.* 
By Maud Moore. 


her to spend the winter with us? 


not fit to live in—but what could be done with poor | 


And now the old house was to be torn down— | 


| 


Miss Bashby? Not many of the neighbors had | 
any sympathy for her, but mother’s tender heart | 
was touched. “If she has to go to the poor-house, it | 
| will be the death of her,” she said. 


“O children, don’t you think we ought to ask | 
I can’t bear 


“The old Bee-hive is a-goin’ to be tore down,” the thought of her going to the poor-house.” 


said Keturah, as she placed a plate of buckwheat 
cakes on the breakfast table. 

“The Bee-hive torn down!” said mother. “Why, 
Keturah, who told you ?” 

«‘Jones’s boy, when he kem to borrer the wheel- 
barrer. He says, says he, ‘They’re a-goin’ to tear 
down the old Bee-hive ;’ and time enough too, says 
I; it haint been fit for human creeters to live in 
this long time.” 

“Edward,” said mother, “have you heard any- 
thing of this ?” 

Father slowly emerged from the depths of his 
morning paper. ‘What! Oh, the old Weatherbee 
place! Yes, I believe the town has decided that 
it is unsafe to live in, and so better be torn down.” 

“Poor Miss Bashby !” said mother. ‘What will 
become of her ?” 

“Poor-house, most likely,” answered father, 
dreamily, again absorbed in the stock list. 

The old Weatherbee house, or the Bee-hive, as it 
was called, stood on a hill just at the outskirts of 
the village. A winding lane led up to it from the 
main street, a lane that in summer was a tangle of 
blackberry and sweet-brier bushes, with here and 
there a gnarled oak-tree leaning against the old 
stone wall. People said that it was once a pretty 
avenue that led up in gradual windings to the fine 
house on the hill. 

But the once fine house was now a dilapidated 
old building, and only a cart track wound up the 
hill among the tangle of neglected trees and 
shrubs. It was a two-storied, squarely - built 
house, with huge chimneys, and small diamond- 
paned windows. A flight of stone steps led up to 
the front door, and a long L connected the main 
house with huge barns and outhouses. 

But the windows were broken, a part of the main 
roof had fallen in, and only two low rooms in the 
L had been habitable for many years. There, 
Miss Bathsheba and her invalid sister, Miss Pa- 
tience, had lived, dependent for their daily bread 
on the pittance the two earned by plain sewing 
and the kindly charity of the neighbors. 

Miss Patience, who, Miss Bashby often scornful- 
ly declared, “hadn’t a bit of Weatherbee pride in 
her,” received gratefully the assistance of friends, 
but Miss Bashby could not forget that she was a 
Weatherbee, and accepted what was given her 
more as her right than as a gift. 

Often mother sent us children up the long lane 
to the old house, with some little delicacy to tempt 
the appetite of the invalid. I dreaded, yet was 
half glad to go. The old house, and the two tall 
women with their queer, old-time ways, had a 
strange fascination for me. 

As I stood on the worn steps, knocking at the 
door, and heard the slow tread of old Miss Bashby 
echoing down the long passage, I felt like placing 
my basket on the door-sill, and running away. 

“What do you want, child ?” 

‘Please Miss—Miss Weatherbee—mother sent 
you this.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Bashby, calmly, as she lifted 
the snowy napkin, “jelly! It looks nice; I hope 
it will taste as good as it looks. Tell your mother 
that the last she sent was a little too strong of lem- 
on; I hope this is better.” | 

Then the soft voice of Miss Patience floated out | 
through the doorway ; “Is that you, Sadie Allen ? | 
Tell your mother, dear, that we are very thankful 
for her kindness.” Then Miss Bashby shut the 
door with an emphatic bang, and I knew, as well 
as if I had heard it, that Miss Patience was re- | 
ceiving a lecture, repeated for the five-hundredth 
time, on her want of pride. 

At last one day, poor Miss Patience, weary of 
life, slipped out of it quietly, and was laid to sleep 
with the rest of her grand family in the great 
Weatherbee tomb. 

I have no doubt Miss Bashby sorrowed long and 
bitterly for her sister, but the tears she shed, if 
any, were all in secret; no one ever saw her weep. 
An extra bow of black on the old-fashioned bonnet ; 
a sterner set to the thin lips; a few added crow’s | 
feet under the cold gray eyes—that was all. 


* Prizes to the amount of $3,000 were offered last year 
by the COMPANION for eight short stories. ‘Miss 
— received the $500 prize for the best story for 
ris, 








| clamation, “how can we!” 


“Why, Mother Allen!” was the universal ex- | 


“Keturah!” said mother, warningly—then the 
kitchen door was shut, and only the occasional 
sound of mother’s pleading voice and Keturah’s 
angry sniffs came to us from the scene of battle. 

When mother came out of the kitchen some half | 
hour later, we knew by the quiet smile on her face, 
and the subdued rattle of dishes from Keturah’s 
domam, that the latter was vanquished. 

So the very next day Miss Bashby came. 


We 


gave her the south bed-room, and had an open fire, 
and a cosey armchair beside it, ready to welcome 





“Oh! I don’t like her,” said Ned, gruffly, ‘‘she 
is so horribly proud.” 

“O mother!” I said, *‘do you really think we 
ought? Isn’t there some other way >” 


“Never mind,” said mother, pleasantly ; “we will | 


say nomore about it. Perhaps it wouldn’t be best. 
I shall not ask her unless you are all willing.” 

But the next day there were signs of capitula- 
tion among us. Strange to say, our big boy, Ned, 
was the first to surrender. 

“See here, mother,” he said, “I don’t want to be 
mean. Let her come. I can stand it if the rest can.” 

Will said quietly, “Poor old thing! I don’t 
care if Ned doesn’t.” 

Then I, too, said, but with a foreboding heart, 
“We will try and get along some way.” 

But there still remained one tower of strength to 
storm. 

When Keturah heard of it, she exclaimed, ‘“‘The 
Lord love us! Comin’ here? Not if I know it! 
Now, Mis’ Allen, do be reasonable! I’ve lived with 


| ye more’n fifteen year—nussed most all the chil- 


dren — helped fetch ’em through the whoopin’- 
cough, measles and et cetery, but as for havin’ 
that mean old creeter”- 





| her. But if an idea that she would show any grati- 
tude had crept into our minds, we were doomed 
to disappointment. Hoping she would say that she 
| was pleased with her room, I walked softly by the 
door, and glanced in. She was standing by the 
dainty bed, closely examining the sheets and pil- 
low-cases. 

‘““H’m, h’m,” I heard her mutter, ‘cotton, all of 
’em; gentlefolks used linen in my day,” and then 
she sighed heavily. 

The autumn days went swiftly by, and the cold, 
snowy days of winter came. 
been with us now two months, and we got on very 
well. Keturah was most patient of us all, and 
won golden opinions from mother. The boys 
were courteous and respectful, but said very little 
to Miss Bashby; I think they were half afraid of 
her. Little Joey we tried to keep out of her way 
altogether, as, the only time he visited her room, 
she said she didn’t like little boys. But the gaze 
of her large round spectacles, and the sharp click 
of her knitting needles, had a curious fascination 
for the little man. Often when he was unusually 
quiet, on hunting him up, he was found just out- 
side Miss Bashby’s open door. Once, on coming 





Miss Bashby had | 


to take him away, I heard him ask solemnly, with 
his brown eyes fixed on her wrinkled face, 


“What makes you look so, Miss Bashby ? 
is all wizzled up! 

One day in January, a cold, clear, frosty day, 
there came a letter saying Aunt Mary was very 
ill. 

After a hurried consultation, it was decided that 
mother should start at once for Brunswick, where 
Aunt Mary lived, and that father should accom- 
pany her. After many hasty directions to Ketu- 
rah and me, they started to catch the early train. 
Mother’s last words were, “Be kind to Miss Bash- 


You 


Is you skin too big for you ?” 


by. 

For a few days things went very well. The boys 
were less unruly than usual, Miss Bashby was 
quite amiable for her, and Keturah was as sunny 
asa May morning. But alas! the peace was of 
short duration. 

One morning, in going down the cellar stairs, 
Keturah slipped and sprained her ankle. 1t was 
very painful, and poor Keturah, with many gasps 
and groans, could do nothing but lie helpless on 
the kitchen lounge and give directions about the 
work, 

“Keturah,” [T would question, as, with sleeves 
rolled up and a Jong apron on, I went resolutely 
to work, “how much molasses do you put in the 
gingerbread ?” 

“OQ Miss Sadie! Miss Sadie!” Keturah 


would groan, “only to think of me a-lyin’ here 


poor 


like a log, and you, such a little spindlin’ creeter, 
a-doin’ my work. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“But, Keturah, do tell me how much molasses, 
or I shall never get the gingerbread done.” 

“Oh land! Bring me the jug, and I'll measure 
it for you. Goodness, child! not that two-quart 
bowl! What are you thinkin’ of? It only takes 
acupful. O Lord! to think of Keturah Skinner 
ever comin’ to this pass!” and so on during the 
long day. 

Miss Bashhy was particularly disagreeable just 
at this crisis. No wonder she complained of the 
cooking. Keturah, lying helpless on the 
lounge, couldn’t see toeverything, and so the bread 
was heavy, the pie-crust like dough, and the cof- 
fee a very unsettled beverage. 

The boys, good fellows, laughed and 
about it; said they had never enjoved anything 
so much in their lives. But Miss Bashby—she 
said nothing, but the gesture of disgust with 
which she pushed away her plate at table, and gath- 
ering her shawl about her, marched majestically 
to her room and shut the door, was worse than 
anything we had to bear. Poor Keturah, with her 
promise to mother fresh in her memory, could 
only shut her mouth resolutely and groan. 

One bright, cold Wednesday afternoon, Keturah, 
whose foot now allowed her to hobble about a lit- 
tle, was helping me finish the kitchen work, and 
Miss Bashby was safely shut up in her den, when 
Will and Ned rushed pell-mell into the kitchen, 
with a loud demand for Joey. 

“Just let us take him on the ice a while! We 
won't keep him long. Itis such a splendid day; 
the ice is as firm as can be, no danger at all. Get: 
the little chap ready, that’s a good sister, and hur- 
ry up about it; we can’t wait.” 

With a questioning look at Keturah, which she 
answered with an emphatic nod, I hastened to get 
the little cap and mittens and gray ulster, while 
the proud owner of these boyish garments danced 
and pranced and wriggled with delight, till I could 
scarcely get them on, and I only had time for a 
word of caution before a grand rush was made for 
the door, and Joey was off in high glee. 

“Old Dr. Wilbur is a-hitchin’ up his team,” said 
Keturah, as she glanced out of the window for a 
last look at the retreating boys. ‘I guess some 
of them poor trash over to Hingham’s Corner is 
took sick again. They alwus send for Dr. Wil- 
bur, ’cause he alwus goes when they send, and he 
| never charges ’em nothin’. Them kind is mighty 
| ’cute !” 
| Smiling at Keturah’s philosophy, I hastened my 

work of getting the kitchen tidy, 

Presently Miss Bashby made her appearance at 
the kitchen door. 

“Sadie Allen,” said she, solemnly, “I’m going 
to lie down for my afternoon nap. If any of the 
neighbors should come in and inquire for me, don’t 
disturb me on any account. I can’t be broken of 
my rest.” Then she shut the door and walked 
slowly back to her room. 

“Land o’ love!” said Keturah. “‘Ef any of the 
neighbors call!’ Lord help us! Did ve ever hear 
the likes of that! i'l resk their askin’ !” 


Poor 


joked 








lod 
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‘“‘Keturah! Keturah!” said I, as gravely as I 
could, though my lips wou/d twitch in spite of me. 


“Don't you forget what mother said about” 

“Now, Sadie Allen,” retorted my irate eli 
‘you know I wouldn’t so much as hurt a spear of 
her hair, and she aint got many; but she is most | 


awful aggravatin’, that you'll allow.” 


Yes, | would allow it. 

But hark! What was that? Loud shouts, fol- 
lowed by an ominous silence, and then a wild, 
confused murmur of steps and voices. Keturah | 





and I gazed at each other in dismay. Suddenly 
the kitchen door opened, and Will, with cap and 
off, with dishevelled hair and face as white 
as death, staggered into the room and flung him- 
self into a chair, covering his face with his hands. 

“Will!” said I, breathlessly. 

“Will Allen!” gasped Keturah, 
side and tearing his 
“What is it? Tell us, quick!” 

“Oh!” groaned the “O 
mother! And you left him in my care! 
Joey!” 

“What about Joey ? O Will, what has happened 


” 


coat 


rushing to his 


from his face. | 


hands away 


mother! 
O Joey! 


poor boy. 





to Joey ? 
| 


“Drowned!” said Will, desperately. ‘Went 
down through a breathing-hole. ‘They fished him 
out, but, ol dear! he’s dead. O Joey! Joey! | 


They’re bringing him home” 

There was a tramping of feet outside the door, 
and a crowd of men and boys entered, one among 
them bearing a dripping, half-frozen burden in his | 
arms. | 

Was that our Joey ?—the little white face set | 
and rigid, the small hands hanging helplessly | 
down, the brown eyes closed, and the long hair, 
wet and shining, tlung back over the dripping | 
clothes. | 

“Poor little chap!” said the burden-bearer, 
choking voice. “Guess he’s done Ye see, he 
went in under so far, and we couldn't” Here 
his voice grew husky, and he turned away his 
face from us. 

“Q Lord! O Lord!” wailed Keturah. 
shall run for the 
somebody get somethin’ to give him—somebody” 

and she wrung her hands helplessly. 

No one moved. The man still held his drippin 
burden; the crowd waited, awed 
stood like a stone, my head whirling, my 
fast leaving me, when a new actor appeared on 
the scene. 

“What's all this ?” said a sharp voice, and Miss 
Bashby’s head was thrust in at the door. 

She took in the situation instantly. 

“Keturah Skinner,” 


| 





in a 
for. 


| 
“What 
doctor 


we do? Somebody 


a 


senses | 


to silence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


she said, in a commanding | 


voice, “take the child and carry him into my 
room. Sarah Allen, get the big scissors and cut 


all his clothes off as quick as you can and wrap 
him up in blankets. Will, stop crying, and run 
up stairs for the brandy! Jim Spooner, for 
Dr. Wilbur he’s just 
started for Hingham’s Corner—run across lots and 
head him off. Dead? He shall not die! Hot 
water, Keturah; hot bricks—everything hot! 
Now, clear out, every pesky one of you” (turning 
to the crowd) ; “you can’t do any good here!” 
Oh, how we worked! we rolled the poor little 


go 


as fast as ever you went 


body in blankets; we applied hot bricks and hot 
water; we rubbed the icy limbs. 

‘Ten minutes went by—twenty. “O Miss Bash- 

y,” I sobbed, “he never will wake! never!” 

“Hush, child!” 
softer than LT had ever heard it; “1 think we shall 
bring him to. There! Ido believe he breathes a 
little —don’t stop a minute, keep right on working. 
Yes, I’m sure of it!” 

Oh, what a moment of suspense that was! Sure- 
lv he breathed. ‘O God, only let him live!” 
“Yes,” said Ketnrah, hysterically, “just as sure 

you're a born sinner, he’s comin’ out of it!” 
When the doctor came, Joey, though still ap- 
parently had unmistakable 


she said, and her voice was 


as 
unconscious, shown 
signs of life. 

“Well Miss Bashby !” 
have saved the youngster’s life this time. 
But it must have been a pretty hard tight. ‘They 
tell me he was under water several minutes.” 

All day and far into the night 
Joey’s bedside. Poor little fellow, 
Strange to say, 
scious and could speak, he would have no one but 
Miss Bashby him. He motioned 
away, and nestled his curly head down 
spare shoulder as if it was the softest resting-place 
in the world. 

How thankful we were, and how easy the daily 
tasks seemed! Keturah forgot her lame ankle en- 
tirely, and went about singing Methodist hymns in 
a low, 
a spasmodic choke and a hasty application of her 
cotton handkerchief. 

When Joey was able to sit up, what a jubilee we 
had! though the laughter would melt into tears 
occasionally at sight of his little pinched face. 

Should we write to mother about the accident ? 

We held a consultation and decided not to do so. 

“She'll hear of it, perhaps,” said Miss Bashby, 
“so you better say that he fell into the pond, but 
is all right now.” So that is what we wrote. 
grew better, Miss Bashby took up some 
irritating ways again; but do you sup- 
pose we minded them ? 

“If she was forty times as irritating,’ 
“I wouldn't say a word. 
have happened if she hadn’t been here! 


done, said the doctor; 


“vou 


we watched by 
how like a ghost 
he looked! 


about us 


As Joey 
of her 
. 


said Will, 


* and the 


7 
| Joey’s drowning and how 


| but her head was bowed over Joey’s sleeping form, 


when he became con- | 


all | 


on her | 


hushed voice, interrupted now and then by | 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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“Law!” said Keturah, smiling, “do you think I 
care for her grumblin’? she might scold enough 
to take the roof off and I wouldn’t mind! She’s a 
smart one, though, aint she? How she did take 
hold of things! Why, you and me was no more 
use, Sadie Allen, than them shevel and tongs. 
"Twas Miss Bashby.” 

When we tried to thank Miss Bashby, she only 
said, shortly, “Oh nonsense, child! I knew just 
what to do; had done it once before when brother 
Joshua was fished out of the river—forty years 
ago that was—forty years ago,” and she turned 
away with a sigh. I said no more, but I thought, 
mother will know how to thank her. 

Joey, though a little pale and languid, was sing- 
ing about the house in his usual sunshiny way by 
the time mother came home. 

Poor Aunt Mary was dead and buried, and the 
tired look on mother’s face, and the added lines of 
care on her brow, told of the trouble she had been 
through. ‘That evening as we sat in mother’s 
room, clustered about the open fire—Miss Bashby, 
with the everlasting knitting in her hands, sitting 
bolt upright in the big arm-chair—Joey cuddled 
up in mother’s arms with, his drowsy head laid 
lovingly against her arm, and the boys and I sit- 
ting on the rug at her feet—we told the story of 
Miss Bashby brought 
him back to life. 

All through the recital (told excitedly by each 
of us in turn), mother sat without speaking a 
word, the light of the fire shining on her face 
showing how it paled and flushed as the story 
went on. 

The tale was ended, and still she spoke no word, 








and her cheek was pressed lovingly against his. 

Then suddenly she rose, and, laying him gently 
on the bed, came and knelt by Miss Bashby’s chair, | 
and drawing the poor old wrinkled face down to | 
her own, kissed it lovingly. Then we children | 
crept softly out of the room, leaving them to- | 
gether. 





~~ 
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THE PRESENT. 
The Present, the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing 


Like the patriarch’s one et hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessin 


te 


For the Companion. 


FRANZ. 

The Edelweis is a pale little Alpine snow-flower, 
with velvet petals, and grows in the most inacces- 
sible spots on the mountains. 

Franz Steinfeldt was one of the most agile cf 
the mountaineers of Zermatt and its vicinity. 
Where a chamois could find a footing, or a lam- 
mer geier make its nest, Franz could follow, and 
he made quite a little penny during the summer 
and fall months by guiding ,travellers up the 
mountains. He had led some of those perilous 
expeditions up the Matterhorn, and brought his 
party back in safety, where others had lost their 
lives, so he bore the reputation, though hardly 
nineteen, of being one of the most prudent and 
sure-footed of the guides in Zermatt. 

Sometimes he earned an extra sum by getting 
the Edelweis for travellers, but that was of rare 
occurrence. Since his father lost his life tive years 
pefore, by falling into a crevasse*when in pursuit 
of the tlower, the poor mother had grown timid. 
Steinfeldt, like his son, had been a cautious and 
lucky guide, until that fatal day when he went 
down the smooth green ice of the glaciers, and his 
body had never been found. So the mother, now 
grown sick and nervous, would weep, and remon- 
strate with her boy when she thought he was set- 
ting off in pursuit of the fatal flower. 

“Ach, Franz,” she would sigh, “how I wish 
those Americans, and French, and Englishers, 
would keep away from Zermatt. They are mad, 
those people, to bribe thee to such perilous places, 
and thou art mad, too, to let their gold tempt thee 
to perhaps thy death.” 

“If the Edelweis grew within the reach of all 
men’s hands, mother, who would want it? The 
money does not come amiss, for it helps to buy 
food and clothing for us, and where would Linda 
get her ribbons if it was not for those windfalls ?” 

“I thank God the season is over,” the mother 
ejaculated. ‘The strangers are all hack 
home, and in winter I am at peace.” 

“The last party of travellers will be here this 
morning, at noon, on their way home,” said Franz. 
“IT must hurry down to the Rosen-haus, where 
they will put up, or Hermann Muller will be ahead 
of me. Three times this summer, with his impu- 
dence, he has taken travellers from under my very 
nose, by offering to guide them for less than I do. 
Ach, the mean fellow !” 

With a contemptuous curl of his handsome lip, 
the young fellow started for the town with the easy, 
springy step of a mountain-climber. To his dis- 
gust he found that Hermann and some other 
guides were ahead of him, but the party was 
large enough to engage his services also. 


going 


at home will believe that we ever tried to climb 
the mountains if we don’t take back a specimen. 


sprig in their scrap-books. 
name of the thing, you know.” 
down,” pompous Mr. Moore said. 


young man,” 


and then, as its meaning dawned upon him, he 
smiled gravely. 


dangerous to get.” 


of your guide’s tricks on me. 


of the danger ? 


or whatever its name may be? 


' think, and-now, oh, it is very scarce. But perhaps 
| one may be found, and to-morrow I will bring it.” 


iit, 


They did not go up high, and shunned 
all difficult and dangerous places. They were 
only climbing for the name of the thing, and were 
glad enough to begin the descent. Suddenly Rosa 
screamed out,— 

“QO papa, how dreadfully forgetful we have 
been! We haven’t a bit of Edelweis. Nobody 


Why, all the girls who have been here have a 
To be sure, it looks to 


me like any other dried weed, but then for the 


“Well, I s’pose we can pick some as we go 
“Watch for it, 
to Franz. “I s’pose you know where 
it grows.” 

Franz looked at first bewildered at this speech, 


he 
“It is far from the trodden paths, and it is 


“Tt grows not here, the Edelweis, meinherr,” 
said. 


The old gentleman smiled superciliously. 

“Oh, I’m up to all that. You needn’t try any 
It’s dangerous 
to get, is it, and it’s worth ever so much because 
Come, now,” jingling money in 
his pocket, ‘“‘what’ll tempt you to try? What’s 
the market value of that flower, that ‘Addlewass,’ 
I'll give you five 
dollars for a bunch.” 

‘“Meinherr,” said Franz, “I do not want five 
dollars for the flower; but since you want one so 
much, I will try to get it for you, but not for 
money. It does not grow in big bunches, as you 


He was up at daylight the next morning, and off | 
on his quest. In deep ravines, and dangerous clefts, | 
on icy ledges and in cornered nooks, he sought 
vainly for the little flower. It was too late in the sea- 
son for it, and when noon came, and his search 
was still unsuccessful, he was about to return 
| home. At last, when peering over a precipice, ona 
| ledge far below he saw the pale stars of the object 
| of his search. A wall went almost perpendicular- 
ly down to them, not impossible to descend, but 
the ledge where they grew was narrow, and one 
false step would precipitate him into the gulf be- 
neath. It was not as deep as many others, but no 
man could fall down those jutting sides and reach 
the bottom alive. He looked, and hesitated, when 
a well-known voice in his ear made him start. 

“Ts that you, Hermann ?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s not my ghost, Franz,” Hermann an- 
swered, with a laugh, “though the fat Englisher 
down there is apt to make one of me before long. 
He wants Edelweis, and I’ve been in all kinds of 
break-neck places to get some for him. Ha!” 
peering over the precipice, “why, there’s some 
now.” 

“Tt is mine,” Franz answered, angrily, for he dis- 
liked and distrusted Hermann. “TI found it, and 
nobody else touches it, do you hear ?” 

“Yes, I hear, but since when have you bought 
the right to gather all the Edelweis on the free 
mountains? If you can get it, take it and welcome, 
but it is not yours until you touch it, and I, too, 
will make a trial for it.” 

The next moment he had disappeared, and Franz, 
who was preparing to descend, saw that the ledge 
on which the flower grew ran round the side of 
the precipice, and that Hermann, descending to it 
from another point, was slowly making his way 
around by the help of his alpenstock, which he 
dug in the sides as he advanced, to steady his steps. 

More nervous than an Alpine climber should be, 
for he was very angry, Franz made his way down 
with difficulty, and dragged the plant to him, with 
his alpenstock, just as Hermann had stretched 
out his hand to graspit. Forgetting all caution in 
this hour of triumph, he waved the flower above 
his head. The act made him lose his balance. 
Hermann, looking on with angry eyes, saw the 
stick shoot from the unhappy boy’s hand, and 
with a cry of agony, poor Franz lost his balance, 
and fell into the depths. 

Hermann made his way from the fatal tedge, 
and rushed back to Zermatt with the news. Every 
one liked the boy, and a large body of mountain- 
eers set out in search of the body. It was recov- 
ered the next day, the body crushed, but the face 
unmutilated, and in the hand so tightly clenched 
that it could not be loosened, was the fatal flower. 

The next day the pompous American and his 
daughter entered the cottage where the remains of 
Franz were laid out. Several women were in the 
room, but one, silent, motionless, with unseeing 
eyes, sat by the shrouded form; and the strangers 


mother. 
“Ahem! I’m very sorry, very much grieved,” 
stammered Mr. Moore to the stony-faced woman. 


that he met his death. 





His special charge was an old gentleman, an 
American, very pompous and loud-voiced, and 
Franz’ experienced eye soon discovered that he 
was a rich “parvenu,” and making the European 
tour for the first time. His daughter, whom he 
called Rosa, and who was in a perpetual blush 
for her papa’s terrible mistakes, was a most beau- 


Only think what would | tiful girl of seventeen,—a fresh, gay, child-like 


creature,—and amused Franz by her exaggerated 


recollection being too much for him, he began to | way of talking. 


whistle to choke back the tears. 


| None of the 


party 


were enthusiastic Alpine 





| of a “Fifty-niner,” 


needed no one to tell them that was the bereaved 


“T hear it was to get a flower for my daughter 
Nobody knew that he 
would kill himself, or gracious knows I wouldn’t 


She looked at the money, and then at him. Suda- 
denly her stunned brain seemed to recover con- 
sciousness. These were the strangers who had 
tempted her boy to his death, and this was the 
price of his precious life this man was offering her. 
She raised the purse in her hand and threw it vio- 
lently through the open door, with an imperative 
sign to the strangers to follow it. 

“Very unreasonable, very rude, I must say,” 
sputtered Mr. Moore, as with a face crimsonec 
with anger, he hurried out after his despised offer- 
ing. “Come, Rosa, let’s get away from here.” 
But Rosa paused a moment, and looked at the 
beautiful dead face, her tender young heart aching 
with remorse for the part she had innocently played 
in this tragedy. Tears fell fast from her eyes, for 
this shadow of death and pain was the first that 
had come to her happy life. One of the women, 
seeing her grief, broke off a sprig of the Edelweis 
still grasped in the dead hand, and handed it t 
her. She had got her Alpine flower; it lies in a 
locked box now,—the price of a life. 
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NIOBE,. 


Lips that withhold the anguish she had known, 
Perpetual pathos in the silent stone— 
The eyes decreed in dead Oly mpian years 
A mournful immortality of ‘tears 
—wW ‘iiliam H. Hayne. 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW-BOUND IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Prize Story.* 


The little mining camp at the foot of the Gray 
Eagle was completely blockaded with snow. For 
weeks the valley-road had been impassable and the 
mountain trails obliterated, but still the snow fell, 
until the oldest inhabitant, whose memory was that 
shook his weather-beaten head 
and declared that no such winter had been known 
before in the mountains of Colorado. 

The superintendent of the mine, who had left the 
place on business, found it impossible to return, and 
there was no communication between the little ham- 
let and the outside world, except through an occa 

sional traveller on snow-shoes. The situation was 
assuming a aspect, even to mountaineers 
whose lives of hardship and risk had taught them to 
meet dangers with a cool indifference or a reckless 
courage, for there was no chance of getting fresh 
supplies across the range, and the one grocery of the 
place already showed an ominous extent of empty 
space along its shelves. 

This was the state of affairs one day in February, 
when Jessie Burns, the superintendent’s daughter, 
stood at a cottage window looking with a troubled 
face across the snow-bound hamlet towards the lead- 
en sky, in which the sun was going down. 

She might have been sixteen years old. Her strong, 
lithe figure spoke of a life which had been spent 
mainly out of doors, and the face which was pressed 
against the window might have belonged to the “nut 

browne mayde.”” 

“O Tom!” she exclaimed, as a youth a little older 
than herself came whistling into the room; “there's 
going to be another storm! What in the world shall 
we do if it doesn’t stop snowing?” 

“Let it keep on,” said the young man. “But,” he 
added, as he threw himself into a chair, “it’s a long 
lane that has no turning, and in the nature of things 
we must be somewhere near the turn.” 

“If we can only hold out to get there!” s 
sie. 


serious 


aid Jes 


“Oh, we shan’t starve,” said the young man, light 

ly. “To be sure, it’s a hard look just now, but give 
us a little clear weather, and we’re no rustlers if we 
don’t beat a trail and get supplies across somehow. | 
tell you, Jessie, you wouldn’t say much about eur 
troubles if you knew what a strait some of the camps 
arein. Jake Hawley has just come in from Castle 
ton. He says supplies are about out there, and work 
shut down in the mines for lack of candles a week 
ago. The places on the railroad don’t fare much bet 

ter either, for they can’t keep the track cleared. Thy 
slides run half a mile across the bottom, and jump 
the river to get on the road.” 

There was an incredulous look on the girl’s face. 

“Oh, there’s no fiction about that,” said Tom. “The 
snow is playing fast and loose with a vengeance, 
slides are coming down where they never did bx 
fore. Jake says the one that went down in Ryder’s 
Basin cut a swath five hundred feet wide through tim 
ber of twenty years’ growth!” 

The girl’s eyes turned instinctively towards the 
mountains which towered above the hamlet, and 
rested on the heavy pine grove at its face, but Tom 
went on without noticing the look: “Two men were 
caught in a slide going through Marcellus Pass |:it 
week, and carried down into the Gulch.” 

Jessie shuddered. “Father went through that Pass,” 
she said. “I hope he won’t come back that way.” 

“Why, that’s the very road to take now,” said Tom, 
cheerfully. ‘Lightning doesn’t strike twice in tl 
same place. Bob Rinkins’ cabin was picked up by : 
slide the other day, and carried down to the Forks.” 

“Was Bob killed?” asked Jessie. 

“No,” said Tom; “that’s the funny part of it. BoD 
dug himself out and crawled into town two da 
later, before any one had missed the cabin. What 
you think of that for a snow-story, mother?” |i 
asked, turning to a woman who had just entered ti 
room. 

She was a pretty woman, scarcely yet in midi 
life, with soft, dark eyes, and a languid grace of m:! 
ner brought from some sunnier land than this w'!! 





have sent him after it. You can’t blame me.” 


The mother understood not a word of what he 
was saying, for she knew no English, and these 
But even had they 
spoken in a familiar tongue, she was deafened by 
She 


| people were strangers to her. 
her grief to all the sounds of life around her. 
sat mute, her eyes fixed on the body of her son. 
“You see, I want to help you,” went on Mr 
Moore, fumbling in his pocket. 
poor as Job, and this will help you to get bread 
and meat,” laying a well-filled purse on her lap. 


“TI reckon you’re 


mountain region. “Oh, I think it’s all danger #0! 
trouble, all danger and trouble,” she sighed, weari 
“Why will people try to live in this fearful country 

“Mother,” said Tom, laying his brown hand cares 
ingly on her shoulder, “you need cheering up. 1°\: 
good mind to go to Glendare, and see if I can't 
you some letters.” 

“No, no, Tom,” she said, tenderly. 


* This story received the $25). prize offered for t!\" 
Prize Story of Adventure that was second in mcr! 
among those received in competition for the Priz 
Awards of Nov., 18st 
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yourself for the sake of bringing mail. It’s a fearful 
risk to cross the mountains now.” 

“Well,” persisted the young man, ‘one might as 
well be buried in the snow as to be shut up here, and 
not see so much as a newspaper. I’m no tenderfoot, 
and I want to try my luck. I should only be gone a 
few days, and Jessie can take care of things.” 

“Of course I can!’’ cried the girl. ‘Haven't I got 
my commission as chief-manager already?’ and she 
quoted playfully from her father’s last letter, “‘So I 
shall depend upon you, Jessie, to take care of things, 
for the mother isn’t strong, and Tom—well, he is 
Tom, you know, and a little uncertain at times.’ ” 

He said no more about the trip to Glendare, but 
Jessie was not surprised when, after supper, he pro- 
duced his snow-shoes, and sitting down in the light 
of the open fire, began to make some slight repairs. 

At length he rose, laying aside his finished work. 
“T promised the boys I’d come over to the boarding- 
house to-night, mother,” he said, “and it’s time I 
was getting off. It’s only for a little while, mother, 
only for a little while,” he said, cheerily, and went 
out. 

It was a long evening to the two who were left at 
the cottage. 

At length the clock on the mantel struck nine. Jes- 
sie was touched by the weary look on her mother’s 
face, and going to her side, she stroked her brown 
hair till the eyelids drooped with a restful look. Then 
she stepped softly out upon the veranda. 

The night was dark, and snow was falling. At the 
foot of the Gray Eagle a light gleamed in the board- 
ing-house window, and a solitary candle in the valley 
sent along white ray into the darkness. The wind 
had risen, and the pines moaned heavily upon the 
mountain sides. Jessie leaned forward and listened 
intently. Perhaps she should hear Tom whistling on 
his homeward way. 





An Avalanche, 


Suddenly she felt a shiver. The house trembled, 
and in a moment the crash of falling trees and the 
sound of hurrying rocks and rushing snow filled all 
the valley with a strange and dreadful roar. The air 
seemed full of smoke. When it cleared away, the 
girl, who clung trembling to the cottage porch, saw 
that the light on the mountain and the gleam in the 
valley had gone out. 

She knew what the catastrophe was. It needed no 
mountain training to tell her that an avalanche had 
swept down upon the camp, but she stood as if 
stunned, until the thought of Tom struck all her fac- 
ulties into a sudden agony of fear. Was her brave, 
light-hearted brother buried somewhere in that awful 
mass of snow? 

She turned and went blindly back to the little par- 
lor. The door stood ajar, and as she pushed it open, 
she saw her mother lying still asleep. She stopped, 
checking the cry upon her lips, then with noiseless 
steps hurried to the kitchen. The house-maid met 
her at the door, and the two stared at each other for 
a moment with white faces. Then Jessie said, “Light 
the lantern quick, and come with me!” 

A moment later they were out of doors in the nar- 
row footway leading from the cottage. Another lan- 
tern moving slowly below them sent a feeble gleam 
across the scene of ruin, and the sounds of weeping, 
of cursing and of broken prayers guided them towards 
the place. 

A barricade of rocks and broken trees lay across 
their path. They climbed the rocks, and Jessie, hold- 
ing up the lantern, strained her eyes across the drifts 
of snow, counting the houses which remained, and 
with swift thought subtracted their number from the 
handful which were standing there at dusk. Five 
had been swept away, and in their places lay the 
snow, strewn as by mourners’ hands with broken 
boughs of green. 

Of another house the half had been torn away, and 
a group of women were digging in the snow which 
almost covered the remaining part. With difficulty 
Jessie made her way towards them. 

One was working with a piece of stove-pipe, anoth- 
er with a broken board, a third was digging wildly 
with bare hands. She looked up, as the light of the 
lantern fell across the snow, and cried, “My boys! 
My little boys, both in one bed!” 

Jessie turned away with a bursting heart, and 
noticed a man being carried by two women. It was 
a miner, who had been out of doors when the slide 
came, and had been hurled, with broken limbs, upon 
the threshold of a neighbor’s house. Now a man 
limping on snow-shoes came towards her. It was the 
He had been rheumatic all winter. 

‘Has the boarding-house gone?” asked Jessie. 

“Yes,” said the man, in a hoarse voice. “And the 
ore-house and the shaft-house, and the mine has 
closed in on the night shift. Where’s Tom?” 

“He was at the boarding-house,” sobbed the girl. 

The man groaned. ‘Then there’s no help for us. 
There isn’t a sound man left in the camp.” 


grocer. 


A Helpless Camp. 


A light flashed suddenly in Jessie’s eyes. Her face 
grew a shade whiter, and her lips stopped quiv- 
ering. “How far is it to the Annie Laurie?’ she 
asked. 

“Ten miles,” said the man, “but I couldn’t make it 
to save my life.” 

“7 will,” said Jessie. The man stared at her. 
“When morning comes,” she said, and turned away. 

rhere was nothing now that she could do, nothing 
but to go back to the cottage and the mother who was 
waiting for her boy. The two who had descended 
that narrow path made their way back in silence, and 
Jessie went quietly into the parlor. 

The mother started as she entered. ‘Why, child,” 
she said, “I thought you were in bed.” Then, startled 
by her daughter’s look, she exclaimed, “What is it, 
Jessie? Has anything happened?” 

“Mother,” said the girl, trying to steady her voice, 
“a slide has come down the Gray Eagle.” 

A look of wild appeal rose in the mother’s face. 
She threw out her arms, crying, ‘“‘Has Tom come?” 

The girl’s voice broke. ‘Not yet, mother,” she 
said, and buried her face in her hands. 

A cry of anguish burst from the mother’s lips. “But 
he will come, Jessie, he will. Don’t you know he 
said ’twas only for alittle while? That was the very 
last thing he said, and Tom always kept his word, 
Jessie, he always kept his word.” 


The night wore away at last, and when the first 


gray light of morning stole in at the window, Jessie, 
kneeling at her mother’s side, said, ‘Mother, I must 
go to the Annie Laurie camp to-day. There are men 
there who would help us if they knew, and there’s 
nobody else to take the word.” 

The mother raised her head. 

“Do you want to leave me, too?” she asked, feebly. 

“I should come back again. It would only be a 
little while, and’”—— 

A bitter cry interrupted the words, ‘That's just 
what Tom said, Jessie, and he'll never come again. | 
He would have kept his word, I know he would, in 
some way, if he were alive.” She pressed her hands 
to her heart and moaned, “O Tom!” 








An Heroic Resolution. 


“Mother,” said Jessie, and all the energy of her 
brave heart struggled in her voice, ‘‘I must go. There 
are men shut up in the mine who will starve unless 
help comes. 
buried in the snow. They are not all dead. Some of 
them are alive and wondering at this minute whether 
any help will come. I’m not afraid.” Her voice 
trembled for an instant. ‘“Don‘t you know, last night | 
Tom got his snow-shoes ready for a trip to-day? God | 
will take care of me. I’m going to leave it all with 
Him. It’s my part, and I must do it.” 

The mother said no more. Her spirit was too! 
much broken for resistance, and half an hour later | 
Jessie was ready. A bag of lunch and a bottle of 





SNOW-BOUND IN 


milk hung at her side, Tom’s staff was in her hand, 
and his snow-shoes were on her feet. There was one 
long embrace at the door, but no good-by. 

So Jessie started. For one instant as she turned 
the bend ot the mountain, she looked back at the 
lonely cottage and the broken camp, then she pressed 
steadily on. 


The Camp of the Annie Laurie. 


Ten miles to the north lay the camp of the Annie 
Laurie, and across this waste of snow and rock the 
girl must take her course, with no path to follow, and 
nothing but her pocket-compass and the knowledge 
gained in a summer trip to guide her on her way. 

But her stout heart did not quail. Now she pushed 
her way across a slope whose scars and seams were 
filled smooth and white with snow; now, poising her- 
self for a rapid descent, she slid swiftly down a moun- 
tain-side, till, thrusting her staff deep in the yielding 
mass, she checked herself at the level sought. 

Now with quick breath she took her way along the 
edge of some wild gorge whose overhanging cliffs 
threatened her with their awful burdens. No human 
footstep marked the deadly whiteness of her way, but 
once the track of a mountain-lion crossed it, distinct 
in the newly fallen snow. Once the storm-clouds 
gathered, and such a blinding whirl of snow came 
down that the girl could only grope her way into the 
partial shelter of a rock and wait. 

But when the storm abated she was on her way 
again. And yet with all her eager haste the day 
was waning when she reached the camp. It was a 
desolate place in a notch of the mountains, marked 
only by a few rough buildings connected with the 
mine, and a long frame boarding-house. As she 
made her way up to the latter. a man opened the door, 
and a moment later she was in a room whose genial 
warmth made it seem like the hall of Paradise. The 
only woman in the place, the wife of the man who 
kept the boarding-house, was putting supper on the 





| 


| 


There are men and women and children | 


“I'm not at all used up. 
the storm.” 


fell. 
and before morning the rescuing party had reached 
the Gray Eagle. 





They stared at her with strange but kindly faces, 
and she stated her errand at once without waiting for 
question. ‘I came from the Gray Eagle for help. A | 
slide came down last night. The boarding-house went 
with the men in it, and the mine closed in on the 
night shift.” 





Rescue, 

There were no exclamations ot surprise or grief, | 
only a silence broken at length by the question, “Did 
you come from there alone?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. There was no comment and 
no consultation as to who should go, but as Jessie 
scanned the rough, brave faces, she felt that twenty 
men stood ready. 

“You must stay here to-night,” said the woman a 
few minutes later. 

“Oh no,” cried Jessie, starting up, **I1 must go back 
with the others. My mother is alone and almost 
broken-hearted. I couldn’t stay.” 

The woman looked at her doubtfully. 
hold out?” she asked. 

“If she can’t, we'll carry her,’ 
had opened the door. 

Jessie smiled faintly. 


“Can you 


said the man who 


“Oh, I can go,” she said. 
I had to rest a long time in 
The night came clear and still. Not a flake of snow 
The moon sailed full and high above the peaks, 





Jessie made her way to the cottage. 
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“Here I am,” she said, as she opened the door, and 
her arms were around her mother almost before she 
knew her child had come. 

The hours sped by, and when the light stole in again 
at the eastern window, no eyes were raised to meet 
it. Jessie’s were closed in a sleep that was deep and 
long, and the mother, overcome with watching, slum- 
bered too. 

But below them, in the cruel mounds of snow, were 
the brave rescuers, and the work went steadily on. The 
weariest arm still did its part, and the men who had 


joined in the work with a strength intensified by the 
thought of their comrades’ peril and their own escape. 

One by one, as the workers wrought in silence, 
well-known forms were lifted from their snowy 
graves. Some came back into the daylight with the 
old familiar look upon their faces, but others wore a 
strange, new look, the older seal of death. 
were parted who had stood together when the snow 
came down; but the children nestled in one cot still 
lay together in each other’s arms, peaceful and fair as 
when, without a thought of fear, they closed their eyes 
—to dream a sweeter dream than mortals know. 
There were wounded ones and some who had passed 
the dread experience unhurt. 

But there was one among the missing whom the 
workers sought with anxious faces and with voices 
strangely tender when his name went round. At last 
they found him, in a portion of the boarding-house 
which had been carried beyond the rest of the wreck, 
held fast between fallen timbers and the snow heaped 
high above. There was a faint ery as the form was 
partially uncovered. The worker paused. “Is that 
you, Tom?” he asked, in a husky voice. 

“Yes,” said a weak voice; “can you get me out of 
here?” 

A shout rang out across the snow. ‘We will!” 
they answered, and they did. Two weeks later the 
long blockade was broken, and Superintendent Burns 


Some 





table, and a score of men were making ready to sit 
down. 








was in his place again. He came suddenly into the 
parlor one evening, where Tom sat with his arm in 


of New 


| dejected disappointment. 


been released from the mine fainting an hour before, | 


a sling, and the mother pale but happy sat by his side, 
listening to one of Jessie’s songs. 

He grasped Tom’s left hand with a fervent “Thank 
God, it was only a broken arm, my boy!” but for a 
minute he held Jessie in his arms without a word. 

Presently, when the surprise of his coming was 
over, and the incidents of the disaster had been re- 
counted, he took a folded paper from his pocket. 
“Here's a telegram for you, Jessie,” he said. 

“For me?” cried the girl, taking it mechanically. 

“Yes; shall I tell you what it says?” he asked, 
smili “The New York company have voted you 





fifty shares of stock in the Gray Eagle, in apprecia- 
tion of what you did for the camp.” 

The paper dropped trom Jessie’s fingers to the 
floor. She could not speak, but Tom sprang from his 
chair, trying to wave his right arm, splints and all. 
“Hurrah!” he cried. “You've struck it lucky, Jessie!” 

There was a general laugh at this, though some 
thing like a sob mingled with it. “By the way,” con- 
tinued Tom, “what do you suppose a couple of the 
fellows were disputing about to-day?” 

As no one ventured a guess, Tom proceeded to tell. 


“Well, they couldn’t agree as to which should call 
their new claim the ‘Jessie Burns.’ 
luck was sure to go with the name.” 


They said good 


The mother’s eyes grew moist, and the color mount- 


ed in Jessie's face, but the father drew her closer to 
his side, saying, softly, “Everyihing good goes with 
it, and it’s luck enough for me that the girl who owns 


” 


the name is mine. 
MARION BROOKE. 
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THE HUNDRED-WEIGHT NUGGET. 


It was in the spring of 1851 that, up m the interior 
South Wales, the first dish of earth 
washed in the Australasian quest for gold. 

that 


was 
From 
date until the end of ’s3, Australasia has in 


creased the world’s stock of gold by over two thous 


and six hundred and seventy-four tons, representing 
a value of about one thousand four hundred and tif. 
teen million dollars. 

Since the earliest days of Australian settlement in 
the penultimate decade of last century, there had been 
isolated finds of the precious metal. In 1789. convict 
produced a fragment of gold which he stated that he 
had found close to Sydney, and promptly received one 
hundred and fifty lashes as an impostor and probable 
thief. Years later, the road over the Blue 
Mountains was being made by convict labor, some of 
the convicts picked up little pieces of gold in the 
course of their work, but the search was vigorously 


when 


discouraged, and proclamations of “finds” were stern 
ly punished, 

Karly in the sir Roderick Murchison, the 
eminent geologist, had convinced himself by analogy 
that certain Australian strata must be auriferous. In 
“46 he published a letter recommending the out-of: 
work Cornish miners to emigrate to New South Wales, 
and there search for the gold which he was positive 
Wis to be found. : 

It may be said to have been California that discoy 
Australia. An Australian named Hay 
graves had crossed the Pacitic, and engaged in mining 
the Yubu the Stanislaus and 
west of the Sierra Nevada, He was one of the “forty 
niners :"’ but he became so convinced from what min 
ing inv California had taught him of geology, that 
Australia was as auriferous as the Pacific slope, that 
he returned speedily to Sydney, which he reached in 
January, 57. Thenee, in the following month, he set 
out alone to “prospect” for gold the interior of New 
south Wales. He had his Ophir in his mind’s eye, on 
the course of a tributary of Summerhill Creek, which, 
again, is a tributary of the Macquane. 


forties 


ered gold in 


on tiver, elsewhere 


There, on the 
lzth of February, 51, he washed his first panful. It 
gave color, and starting to his feet, he exclaimed to 
his guide, “This is a memorable day in the history of 
New South Wales. I shall be a baronet, you shall be 
knighted, and my old horse will be stuffed, put in a 
glass case, and sent to the British Museum!” 

Then the gold fever broke out in all its intensity. 
New diggings were found all about the Macquane 
Valley. Sydney soon was all but depopulated, and 
the road to the interior was thronged with eager ad 
venturers. Three months later ensued one of the 
momentary reactions so characteristic of the gold fe 
ver, and half the diggers were tramping homeward in 
Mortified, half-starved and 
crestfallen men trudged sullenly back along the road 
| Which a few weeks ago they had travelled in the exu 
berance of high hope. “Have you sold your cradle 
yet?” was the phrase of taunting badinage with which 
the villagers mocked the disappointed men. 
| Suddenly they wheeled in their tracks, and faced 
| back on the diggings they had abandoned. ‘The vil- 
| lagers ceased to sneer, and themselves caught the in- 
| fection, shouldered pick and spade, and swelled the 
| wave of humanity rolling back on the auriferous re- 
gion. Far down the road, and far and wide through- 
out the land, has gone speeding and booming, on the 
wings of the wind, an astounding piece of news. The 
| tale was that a solid mass of virgin gold weighing one 
hundred-weight had been found! 

Nor did rumor lie this time, or even exaggerate. 
About two o’clock on the afternoon of July 14, a 
dog-cart drawn by two grays, driven tandem by Mr. 
W. H. Suttor, 2 squatter of the vicinity, dashed into 
Bathurst. Mr. Suttor pulled up at the local newspa- 
per office, let down the hind flap of the vehicle, and 
disclosed to the gathering crowd his golden freight. 
Thence he drove on to the bank, where the gold was 
weighed, and then deposited in the strong-room. The 
scales gave the weight of this unprecedented find as 
one hundred and two pounds, nine ounces, five pen- 
nyweight. The owner had retained upwards of three 

pounds as specimens, so that its total weight reached 
one hundred and six pounds. 

The story of the finding of this mass of treasure 
does not take long to tell. About fifty miles west 
| from Bathurst there was a sheeprun belonging to Dr. 
Dr. Kerr 








| Kerr, the brother-in-law of Mr. Suttor. 
| preferred aboriginal shepherds to the ex-convicts who 
were the alternatives, and he and his wife had shown 
great kindness to the “black fellows” who served 
them. One of these—his name is not on record, but 
he was an educated aboriginal, and had been brought 
up at a mission station—was tending sheep about 
‘the base of a ridge rising out of the valley of the 
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Murroo Creek. The swarthy Corydon, sauntering | His foot was on the step,—when lo! the Govern- 
with eyes on the ground, was suddenly attracted | ment Commissioner demanded the gold in the! tirely unique and unparalleled position before the | blotted out of existence. 





COMPANION. 


Bismarck at seventy, indeed, stands in an en- | 








trict, would be treated as a common enemy and 
The people have so 


by a yellow speck like the head of a pin glittering | Queen’s name! The purchaser refused to give it | world. He still keeps firmly his grip upon the | learned the value of their institutions that the, 


from out the clay bank. 
slope, in the midst of a favorite sheepwalk. Over | 
and over again the flock must have nibbled the 





| 





rie HUNDRED-W 
shepherd had, perhaps, used it as a pillow for his 
noonday doze, or as a prop for his back while he 
sat and soothed his solitude with his clay pipe. 
But the black fellow had heard the talk about gold | 
discoveries. He upheaved his tomahawk, struck a 

blow, and lo! it was aslice of vellow metal that the 

sharp edge pared otf. 


The honest native had a good master, and prob- 
ably had himself a tine inditlerence for larger finan- 
cial resources than the “white money” that repre- 
sented the price of a “nobbler ;” anyhow, he hurried 
off to the station headquarters at Brucedale, told 
Dr. Kerr of what he had chanced upon, and sub- | 
limely made his master a present of the discovery. | 
Dr. Kerr rode to the spot at a gallop, and prompt- | 
ly “realized.” The nugget, or rather the bowlder, | 
had originally been one piece; but was now in | 
three adjacent fragments, whose edges titted each 
other. 

The largest of the three blocks was about a foot 
in diameter, and weighed seventy-tive pounds, 
gross. Before separation, it, like the other two 
pieces, was beautifully encased in quartz. The 
quartz included, the auriferous mass, as the pieces | 
were lifted out of their clay bed, weighed about 
two and one-half hundred-weight. It was entirely 
isolated. Some of the clay in which it had lain 
was taken down to the creek and washed, but gave 
not the slightest indication of gold. This precious 
bowlder, quartz outside, and pure gold within, 
had come, no man could say whence. It might | 
have rolled down from the ridge behind; it might 
have been carried down and deposited by some 
fierce flood in the ereek; anyhow, there it lay— 
about that, at least, there could be no question. It 
has been unique; no such mass of gold has the 
world yielded. This was a bowlder; its closest 
approximation has been no more than a big nug- 


yet. 


25 


And yet is it veritably “the lonely one’? Who 
ean tell? The Bathurst Mountains have been rum- 
maged in vain; yet at the time a black fellow 
averred that years previously, when he was a child, 
he had seen a “plenty bigger” block of the yellow 
stulf about which so much fuss was being made. 
Only he could not remember precisely where, nor 
did he ever regain recollection on that important 
point. 

It was a grand error that Dr. Kerr made in break- 
ing the three great pieces into smalier fragments, 
in order to cram his new-found riches into his sad- 
Great Britain could have afforded to 
preserve, asa national cabinet curiosity, the grand- 
est specimen of gold én situ ever beheld. Looking 
at the monster lump in a speculative light, Mr. 
Barnum would have cleared two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, in afew months, b¥ exhibiting it 
along with the black fellow who found it; and 
would probably have sold it afterwards for at 
least twice as much as Dr. Kerr realized. 

The hundred-weight was sold in Bathurst by 
auction for twenty thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars after keen competition. The purchaser, who 
was bound for Sydney, determined to save the Gov- 
ernment’s escort charge of one per cent., by taking 
his treasure as personal baggage on the mail-coach, 


dle-bags. 


The spot was a gentle | up unless force was used. 





The hundred-weight 





RIGHT NUGGET. 


reached Sydney in safety, was exhibited to the 


public there for a few hours, and the same even- | 


Arrived there, it | ~~ sti ipa magsiieetse 3 seeage 
| of the Constitution in 1787, and to its adoption in 


ing was shipped for England. 
went straight from the dock to the melting-pot. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





—~or-—___—— 
For the Companion. 
PERPETUITY. 
Last night a mighty poet passed away ; 
“Who now shall sing our songs 7” men eried at morn, 
‘aint hearts, fear not! Somewhe though far away, 
At that same hour another bard was born, 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








—+or 
BISMARCK AT SEVENTY. 


On the first day of April Prince Bismarck at- 
tained the seventieth anniversary of his birth. The 
oceasion was marked by brilliant celebrations, by 
profuse honors and gifts, and by many evidences | 
of the reverence in which the great and grim old 
chancellor is held by his fellow-countrymen of the 


Fatherland, 


One of the offerings of affection which Bismarck 
received on his natal day is worthy of special men- | 
tion. A sumof a million and a half of marks had | 
been collected from among the various classes | 
through every part of Germany ; and this sum was | 
expended in the purchase of Bismarck’s birthplace, 
and the home of his sturdy ancestors, the schloss 
On his birth- 
day, the deeds of this fine old estate were pre- | 
sented to the veteran Prince, and it passed into the | 


of Schénhausen, in Brandenburg. 


hands of the heir of its former owners. 


When he received these precious papers, Bis- 
marck must have thought of the wonderful events 
which had happened to him, and, by his agency, 
to the world, since he left Schénhausen, in his im- 


petuous youth, to enter the turmoil of public life. 


He must have marshalled in his recollection each 
step and crisis of his marvellous career; how he 
first thought of becoming a soldier, then turned his 
attention to politics; how, in the Prussian Diet, he 


was at first rather laughed at than admired or f> 


lowed; how he became a diplomatist, and grew in 
publie estimation as he coped shrewdly and ably 


with the complex politics of Europe. 


No doubt he recalled, with a thrill of pleasure, 
how he at last won recognition, and was sum- 
moned to the head of Prussian affairs, twenty-three 
years ago; how he conceived the grand idea of re- 
uniting Germany under one sceptre, the sceptre of 
his master, the Prussian king; and by what great 
victorious wars and unsleeping statecraft, he ad- 
vanced year by year to the completion of the 


mighty task he had set to himself. 


His later career, always successful, though much 
harassed by opposition, by manifold perplexities, 
and not the least by persistent ill-health, must also 
have occurred to him; and it is altogether proba- 
ble that he was conscious, on this day, when he 
was receiving the homage not only of his sove- 
reign and countrymen, but of the leading person- 
3ismarck, was the 
most conspicuous political figure, the most power- 


ages of all nations, that he, 


ful personality, among living men, 








Force was used, and he | destiny of Germany and the movements of na- 
was glad to make terms. He had to pay the escort | tions. 
fee, and sign a bond to pay the ten per cent. royal- 
herbage sprouting around the precious mass. The! ty which the crown exacted. 


His is stil] the nod which can make stocks 
rise and fall on every exchange in Europe; his is 
the will which can hold the nations bound over to 
keep the peace, or can unleash the sleuth-hounds of 
war. 

Advancing age has increased the irritableness of 
his temper, perhaps, and has made more grave the 
physical infirmities which have so long tortured 
him. But it has neither weakened his strong and 
stubborn intellect, nor diminished the iron might 
of his will. 

Now that his hair is snow-white instead of 
tawny, that his great, fierce eye is a little dimmed, 
and his step slightly less firm than in former days, 
he is still the man to whom all men look to decide 
the course of public events in Europe, to arbitrate 
between nation and nation, and to sanction or dis- 
approve of every step of international policy. 

No doubt there is much unhappiness and discon- 
tent in Bismarck’s still stormy and contentious life. 
Yet the consciousness of having done great things, 
of having won an illustrious renown, of feeling in 


his hands an irresistible power, and of being con- | 
fessed supremely great by his bitterest foes, must | 


avail much to lend a glow of delight to his declin- 
ing years. 


a al 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN OF HEAVEN. 


In heaven we shall be children again; 
Children of ONE from children of twain. 


None but children shall come into heaven: 
Children of seventy, children of seven. 


So it is said, and so it is sung: 
As we grow older, we shall grow young. 
T. O. PAINE 


~~ 
STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


The great question in the United States one hun- 
dred years ago was, whether or not the Articles of 
Confederation should be so amended that the 
States should have less power than they enjoyed, 
and that a general government should have the 
right to do some things without the separate con- 
sent of every State in the Union. 

At that time there was almost nothing that Con- 
gress could do unless every State agreed, and as 
the States were jealous of each other, it was very 
seldom that they could be persuaded to agree 

| upon anything. Out of this intolerable situation 
resulted the movement which led to the formation 


1789. 

Parties then grouped themselves around the 
opposing views of Hamilton, who wished the Gov- 
ernment to be a strong one, and of Jefferson, who 
dreaded a strong Government above everything 
else. 





great victory, and his party, variously called 
| Anti-Federalists, Republicans and Democrats, 
| continued in power, with three brief intervals, 
| from 1801 until 1861, when the modern Republican 
| party began its long term of rule. 

| During all that period of sixty years there was 
| a struggle over the powers of the general Govern- 
| ment; and although the opponents of strong gov- 
ernment were almost constantly in power, circum- 
stances compelled them frequently to disregard 
and violate their principle. Finally the Gov- 





ernment asserted and maintained the greatest of 


powers, that of making war upon and “coercing” 
States. 

But as soon as this power had been fully vindi- 
cated, the necessity which led to the contest men- 
tioned,—a contest which lasted from 1789 until 
| any time before the decision of the question 
| 


proved the self-restraint of the American people, 


organization. 


Since that time the Government has possessed, 
by universal consent, not only ali the power it 
needs to meet any emergencies that have arisen, 
| but enough to meet anv emergencies that are prob- 
Inasmuch as the power of 
a government is measured by its ability to deal 
with its own actual circumstances, and not with 
those of others, or with imagined perils, it may be 
said that the Government of the United States is 


able, or even possibie. 


as strong as that of any country upon earth. 


After a brief ascendency of Hamilton and | 
his party, the Federalists, Mr. Jefferson gained a | 


1877,—vanished completely. That is to say, at 
whether Hayes or Tilden was to be President 


it was necessary for the national Government to 
seek, even to assume, the power to deal with dis- 


Stronger than any other, it might be maintained. 
The vast empire of Great Britain might be dis- 
membered, German unity might be destroyed, the | 
Republic of France might be overturned, revolu- 
tion might annihilate the authority of the Czar of | have such a feeling shows how life-like the statue 


| would regard any one who tried to teach them 
that revolution was expedient as a charlatan and 
a fraud, and would drive him from the field hy 
ridicule. 

Do our readers see what we mean? The strength 
of the Government is in the hearts of the people. 
They are now one people in fact, attached both u 
the Union and to the form of government. The 
danger to Great Britain is not in England; the 
danger to the Russian Empire is not in the Court. 

Every other great government is in peril either 
| from peoples, like the Irish, who hate their mas- 
ters, or from agitators, like the Nihilists, who 
hate the despotism under which they live. It is 
the happy fortune of the United States to have 
neither a discontented province nor a revolutionary 
class. 


$49) 
ROYAL HEROISM. 


How like « chapter out of the history of the ki 
public of Brutus reads this account, given by a 
English physician resident at Naples, of last year’. 
cholera, and the visit to Naples of King Umbert«. 
during that reign of terror! 

In the first place, something is to be said for th: 
English doctor himself. He had gone home to Lon 
don on a visit which was to last through the gay 
pleasant London “season,” but ke had been in Eng 
land not quite three weeks when news came that 
cholera was raging at Naples, and back travelled thi- 
slight, pale-faced, mild-looking English gentleman, 
by night and day, as fast as steam would carry him 
to do his duty at whatever peril. He went at once to 
the cholera hospital, and labored there faithfully til! 
the need was over. 

“You have no idea,” he said, “‘of the state of Na 
ples at that time. It was kept out of the papers, but 
the people turned brutal in their terror. The cholera 
' was confined to the lowest and poorest parts of the 
| town, and because of this very fact, a mad rage took 
possession of the plague-stricken populace. 

“Any person of better fortunes who went down 
among them from the better part of the town, did so 
almost at the peril of his life. They resented the 
very prosperity that strove to help them. For in 
stance: there was a Greek, with a long purse and a 
| kind heart, who drove down among them every day, 
| carrying broths and wine and medicines for the sick; 
| and he actually had to hire them to take these things 





which his pity had provided. 

“Finally, they grew so mad and desperate in their 
misery that the very thought that he was able to 
come and bring them succor enraged them, and they 
fell upon him one day and mobbed him, and killed 
his horses and broke his carriage to pieces, and he 
barely escaped with his life. 

“Then the people began to threaten horrible things. 
‘Why should those grand folks up on the hill go free?’ 
they cried out. They would see how the fine people 
whom cholera had not touched liked to take their 
turn. They would carry their dead and lay them in 
side the doors of the great houses, where health and 
plenty reigned, and then they would laugh when they 
heard these others crying in turn over their dead. 

“These were no idle threats. .It took the constant 
vigilance of the Government to prevent their being 
carried out, and even this bade fair to fail at last. A 
riot was imminent, and Naples would have been given 
over to unutterable horrors but for the visit just then 
of King Umberto.” 

“But why did they not mob him, as they did the 
Greek?” asked a hearer. “He, too, was prosperous 
and well and rich.” 

“Yes, but he came among them as one of them- 
selves. He shared their dangers. He spent his days 
in their poor hovels. He spoke to them in their own 
Neapolitan patois. He nursed their sick. He held 
them in his arms when they were dying. He wept 
over them when they were dead. He was their broth 
er in their sorrow, and the bitterness melted out of 
their hearts, and they were ready to do his bidding 
like little children.” 

Ah, was not this the true prince? Surely, it was 
the most Christlike and the most beautiful deed that 
our time has witnessed in any king. 


—~4@ 
+o 


FORTUNATE HARVARD. 

A bronze statue of John Harvard is one of the re- 
cent acquisitions of Harvard University. This work, 
which represents the illustrious Founder in a sitting 
posture, bare-headed, and wearing the gown of his 
profession, adorns one of the lawns near the chief 
edifices of the institution. The scholarly and benign 
expression of the face, and graceful posture of tle 
body, arrest the attention of the passer-by, and hold 

him long in tranquil enjoyment. 

| The vicinity of Boston abounds in public statues, 
some of which are more creditable to the generosity 
of the givers than to the skill of the sculptors. But 
this one appears to be a genuine triumph. We hap 
pened to see it first on a chilly day of spring, and we 
could not help feeling some compassion for the young 
clergyman, so refined and gentle in demeanor, co! 

demned to sit there out-of-doors for a thousand year 
without a hat. Perhaps a canopy over the statue 
would diminish this effect. That lookers-on shou! 








Russia, Italy might be transformed into a Repub- | On a pleasant day in June, when it is agreeable to sit 


lic, Spain might again send her sovereign into ex- | 
ile,—any or all these things might happen more 
easily than the American Univun could be dissolved, 
a Governmental revolution of any sort be accom- 


plished, or even a local revolt be successful. 


It has at last become a matter of the deepest in- 
terest to the people of every State and of every 
part of the States that the Union shall be pre- 
There is no question that furnishes a | 
grievance to any community. Even sectional par- 


served. 


ties for the accomplishment of some temporary 
end, have become impossible. 


The country is so knit together by common in- 
terests that any party which might endeavor to 


dictate a change of policy for the benefit of a dis 


out of doors, no one will think of the uncovered head 
| except to honor it. 
| As there is neither a portrait nor a description of 
| the person of John Harvard in existence, the artist 
| was obliged to compose his work from suggestion 
| and probabilities, aided by a model, one of the stu 
dents, who was a good type of the scholarly class. 
‘One sentence of Cotton Mather’s ‘“Magnalia’ con 
tains nearly all that we know of John Harvard: 
“That which laid the most significant stone in tl 
| foundation (of the college) was the last will of Mr. 
_| John Harvard, a revered and excellent minister 0 
| the gospel, who, dying at Charlestown of a consump- 
| tion quickly after his arrival here, bequeathed the sum 
of seven hundred seventy -nine pounds, seventeen 
shillings and two pence, towards the pious work of 
building a Colledge, which was now set a-foot.” 
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The worthy Cotton Mather further explains that, 
although many others joined their contributions to 
his, yet “‘because the memorable John Harvard led 
the way by a generosity exceeding the most of them 
that followed, his name was justly wzternized by its 
having the name of Harvard Colledge imposed upon 
ig 

Fortunate Harvard! Many men have surpassed 
him a hundred-fold in the amount of their benefac- 
tions, but what lover of knowledge since the world 
began was ever so happy in time and place! Behold 
what has grown from the handful of seed he planted! 
Think what will grow! 

Many thousands of people visit Boston every year 
without taking the trouble of riding out to Cambridge 
to see what has been done, what is doing, and what 
is contemplated at Harvard. Those who do so miss 
the most beauti/ul scene to be witnessed in this neigh- 
borhood: a thousand or more of the flower of Amer- 
ican vouth pursuing liberal studies in circumstances 
most agreeable and advantageous. 

How peaceful and inviting the place! Who would 
not wish to be young again, to be a member of so 
fortunate a community? 





RIGHT, NOT PRIVILEGE. 


Every boy who has read “Tom Brown at Rugby” 
admires the hero’s sturdy independence, his scorn of 
a falsehood, and his love of out-door sports. But ev- 
ery honest reader of the book feels that the most 
manly part of Tom’s character is disclosed in the scene 
where he kneels down in the face of the whole dormi- 
tory of boys, and says his prayers. 

The scene has been repeated in other schools since 
then. But every boy who has had the courage to 
pray openly, when he knew he ought, can testify that 
it was one of the hardest things he ever did. There 
are several ways of doing this reverential act. It may 
be made unnecessarily demonstrative, or it may be 
performed so as to extort the respect of the boys. 

In a large and respectable school near Boston, two 
boys, from different States, and strangers to each oth- 
er, were compelled by circumstances to room together. 
It was the beginning of the term, and the two students 
spent the first day in arranging their room, and getting 
acquainted. 

When night came, the younger of the boys asked 
the other if he did not think it would be a good idea 
to close the day with a short reading from the Bible, 
anda prayer. The request was modestly made, with- 
out whining, or cant of any kind. The other boy, 
however, bluntly refused to listen to the proposal. 

“Then you will have no objection if I pray by my- 
self, I suppose?” said the younger. “It has been my 
custom, and I wish to keep it up.” 

“I don’t want any praying in this room, and I won’t 
have it!” retorted his companion. 

The younger boy rose slowly, walked to the middle 
of the room, and, standing upon a seam in the carpet 
which divided the room nearly equally, said quietly,— 

“Half of this room is mine. Ipayforit. You may 
choose which half you will have. 1 will take the oth- 
er, and I will pray in that half, or get another room. 
But pray I must and will, whether you consent or re- 
fuse.” 

The older boy was instantly conquered. To this 
day, he admires the sturdy independence which 
claimed as a right what he had boorishly denied as a 
privilege. A Christian might as well ask leave to 
breathe, as to ask permission to pray. There is a 
false sentiment connected with Christian actions 
which interferes with their free exercise. If there is 
anything to be admired, it is the manliness which 
knows the right and dares doit, without asking any 
one’s permission. 








UNFORTUNATE FOR HIM. 


The typical Englishman is so patriotic that he de- 
cidedly objects to being undervalued. As aman, he 
may be very modest. As a member of the British 
Empire, he feels that a goodly measure of respect is 
due, through him, to his nationality. 

An American gentleman once stood in an Italian 
post-office, when an Englishman came in to have a 
letter registered. The post-master, who could under- 
stand, though he could not speak, English, took the 
letter, and, in Italian, inquired the name. The Eng- 
lishman, who did not understand a word, replied, 
somewhat sternly,— 

“I wish it registered.” 

“Yes, signor, certainly; but what name?” 

With reddening face, the Englishman thundered, 
“I wish it registered !”’ 

How long these pertinent replies might have con- 
tinued will never be known, for at this point the 
American stepped forward, saying, ‘‘The post-master 
is quite ready to send your letter, sir, but asks your 
name.” 


“Aw,” now replied the pacified representative of 


the British lion, “I did not understand. How unfor- 
tunate for these Italians that they do not understand 
our language !’” 

Of such patriotic fibre must have been a certain 
English minister, of whom is recorded a speech re- 
markable for its bluntness. 

“If I were not a Frenchman, I should wish to be an 
Englishman,” said a French minister, with a compli- 
mentary bow to his British colleague. 


“If I were not an Englishman, I should wish to be 


one,’”’ was the immediate reply. 





44> 
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MINUTE WRITING. 


It was thought a wonderful achievement, when 
Paris was besieged by the Germans, to photograph 
one side of a newspaper on tissue paper small enough 
to be enclosed in a tiny quill. A carrier pigeon con- 
veyed the quill out of the beleaguered city to those who 


read its contents through a magnifying glass 


But neither photography nor the microscope was 


bit of paper on which it was inscribed was enclosed in 
the husk of a grain of wheat. 

Again and again as one reads, he murmurs to him- 
self Solomon’s words, “There is no new thing under 
the sun.” 


<2. 
or 


A MOUNTAIN WONDER. 





Donyo Longonot is the name of probably the most 
wonderful volcanic crater in the world. It is situated 
in Central Africa, about a hundred miles east of the 
great lake Victoria Nyanza, and is thus described by 
Joseph Thomson, the African explorer : 


At last we reached the bottom of the cone proper, 
and with astonishment I viewed its extraordinary 
steepness. It beat anything of the kind I had ever 
seen. I made a determined spurt, literally on hands 
and knees, to ascend this part. The slightest slip 
would have landed me half way down the mountain. 
When I reached the top, the scene that lay before me 
fairly overwhelmed me with wonder. 

I tound myself on the sharp rim of an enormous 
pit, as far as I could judge from one thousand two 
hundred feet to two thousand feet indepth. It was 
not, however, an inverted cone, as volcanic craters 
frequently are, but a great circular cavity, with per- 
fectly perpendicular walls, and about three miles in 
circumference, without a break in any part, though 
on the southwestern side rose a peak, several hun- 
dred feet above the general level of the rim. 

So perpendicular were the enclosing walls that im- 
mediately in front of me I could not trace the de- 
scent, owing to a slight angle near the top. So sharp, 
also, was the edge of this marvellous crater that 1 lit- 
erally sat astride on it, one leg dangling over the 
abyss, the other down the side of the mountain. 

The bottom of the pit seemed to be quite even and 
level, covered with acacia trees, the tops of which, at 
that great depth, had much the general aspect of a 
grass plain. There were no bushes or creepers to 
cover in the stern and forbidding walls, which were 
composed of beds of lava and agglomerate. 

The scene was of such an astounding character 
that I was completely fascinated, and felt under an 
almost irresistible impulse madly to plunge into the 
fearful chasm. So overpowering was this teeling that 
I had to withdraw myself from the side of the pit. 


———~<~o-—___—_—_——_ 
MIXED. 


If, as the illiterate millionnaire declared, there are 
not more than six men in the State of Massachusetts 
who could write Shakespeare’s plays, there are doubt- 
less a great many men within the limits of the United 
States who equal him in mixing of metaphors. Ham- 
let’s observation in regard to taking arms against a 
sea of troubles is not more difficult to realize than 
this graphically drawn picture presented in the Arkan- 
saw Traveller. It is the verbatim report of a speech 
made in the Legislature : 


“Mr. Speaker: I arise to place in nomination a 
man, sir, what we all know, sir, to be a man what aint 
got no peer nowhar. We all know, sir, that he is 
more than qualified, sir, for the position, for I sarved 
with him durin’ the wah, sir. 

“Durin’ the dark an’ bloody days when the pale 
face of hunger puts its bloody hand on the heart of 
the nation, he was found to be as true as steel, an’ 
grabbed the gory wolf by the lappels of his shirt, an’ 
shook him until he loudly begged for mercy.” 

On a certain public occasion, in a little town, just 
after the war, a patriotic countryman rose to make a 
speech which ended with this glowing prophecy : 
“Peace has poured oil upon the troubled waters, 
and they blossom like the rose. She has come down 
among us in her floating robes, bearing the olive 
branch in her beak. In one hand she holds the scales 
of justice, and with the other folds her wings. 

“The American eagle broods over his nest in the 
rocky fastnesses, and his young shall lie down with 
the lamb. We have gone through the floods, and 
have turned their hot ploughshares into pruning- 
hooks. May we be as lucky in the future, preserving 
forever our goddess of liberty one and inseparable!” 


ee 
ERSKINE’S WIT. 


Many examples are preserved of the wit of Erskine, 
acelebrated English barrister. The following story 
will give a fair idea of the quality of this humor. 
Half the comicality of the joke lies in the boldness 
with which the fancy connects the name and the iden- 
tity of a kitchen vessel with that of the god of flocks 
and their keepers. It is in connection with the name 
of a Mr. Kettle, a writer, as certain worthy members 
of the legal fraternity were called, and is one of the 
most authentic of Mr. Erskine’s stories. 


On one occasion Henry Erskine was the centre of a 
group of lawyers and others, when the conversation 
turned upon the decadence of certain of the old Scot- 
tish families, apropos of some case involving consid- 
erations of that nature then before the courts. At 
this juncture Mr. Kettle came up, when Erskine, turn- 
ing to him, said,— 
“We have just been talking of the lamentable down- 
come of many of the oldest families in this country; 
but I have always thought, Kettle, that yours is the 
saddest case of all.” 

“Mine, Mr Erskine,’ exclaimed Kettle, in amaze- 
ment; “how mine?” 
“We all know,” replied the barrister, gravely, “that 
your great ancestor Pan was looked upon as a god in 
the time of the Romans, and now here are you, Ket- 
tle, only an Edinburgh writer ;” and the speaker shook 
his head in regretful sympathy with the fallen fortunes 
of the Kettles. 





SAVING HER LIFE. 


A strange Japanese custom has, according to the 
Japan Mail, been brought to light by the working of 
the conscription law. The head of acertain family 
was instructed that the time had come for his son, 
whose name was on the census list, to undergo medi- 
cal examination prior to actual enlistment. 


The father lost no time in informing the authorities 
that the individual referred to, though bearing a male 
name, was his daughter. He explained that havin 
lost two daughters, both about one year old, he ha 
been driven to this expedient to keep the third alive. 

It appears, further, that in many districts of Japan 

pople still resort, in their anxiety to prolong the 
ae of their children, to the custom of bestowing 
upon their offspring names ordinarily given to infants 
of the opposite sex, whenever death has made fre- 
quent visits to their households. 


— 
or 





DERVISHES’ MAXIMS. 
There is an element of good in every religion; and 


A Salesman’s Narrow Escape. 
To sell goods appears to be easy business, especially 
when the goods are so beautiful and attractive as to seem 
almost to sell themselves. But there are duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the life of a head-salesman 
in a great establishment of which the casual shopper 
has very little idea, One of the largest houses in the art- 
istic porcelain and glass business not long ago came 
near losing its chief salesman. Had he died, as it was 
expected he would, his place would have beena very dif- 
ficult one to fill. His escape from death was indeed a 
very narrow one, 
When one of our friends recently called on Mr. Alon- 
zo Clark, he found him surrounded by all manner of 
tasteful elegancies in china and bric-a-brac, in the 
spacious salesrooms of the well-known house of Davis, 
Collamore & Co., Broadway and Twenty-first Sts., New 
York. Mr. Clark is a somewhat spare and sinewy gen- 
tleman of about 40 or over. He carries with him the 
marks of a severe tussle with disease, but shows both 
in his countenance and his actions that he has won the 
victory. 
We will let Mr. Clark tell his own story: 
“My trouble,” he said, “was chiefly with my lungs and 
throat. Originally L had a good constitution, and came 
of a healthy family, my mother having reached the ad- 
vanced age of 82, and being stillan active woman. Dur- 
ing the war I could endure long marches and severe fa- 
tigue, and could lie on the ground at night without being 
attacked by rheumatism. My first sickness was four 
years ago in a malarious region in Connecticut. The 
malaria got the better of me, and laid the foundation for 
catarrh and all the other evils I have been afflicted with, 
“About a year and a half ago I caughta severe cold, 
my lungs became inflamed, and my whole system was 
prostrated, Soon I showed all the symptoms of con- 
sumption, I was entirely disabled and untit to attend to 
business. Iwasin thecare of one of the best-known 
physicians in the city, and one of the most expensive 
ones, But physicians could do little in reaching my case. 
The nearest they came to finding out what was the mat- 
ter with me was when they told me that if I had any 
business affairs to settle, to see about it as early as pos- 
sible, as I could not last long. It was understood at the 
store that | must die, and that my place would have to 
be supplied by somebody else. My weight, which had 
been 137, ran down to 110, Yet I had a tirm courage, with 
a sure hope that somehow or other I would recover. 
“After I got rid of the doctors, who had given me up 
to die, I got a little better and was able to drag myself 
down to the store. A couple of lady customers spoke to 
me about Compound Oxygen, and advised me to go to 
the New York office of Starkey & Palen, and see Dr. 
Turner about it. I knew nothing about this remedy, but 
concluded to try it, just on a venture. On taking a few 
inhalations at Dr. Turner's office, | was surprised at the 
effect onme, It seemed a light matter to inhale some- 
thing which was without taste or odor; but certainly it 
did me a great deal of good. My benefit began at once. 
I soon was able to walk up and down stairs. I took one 
‘home treatment,’ which lasted me for three months; 
then I got asecond, My appetite returned and my sleep 
was good. When I first visited Dr. Turner, I had not 
for months slept ina bed. I had been compelled to take 
such sleep as I could get by reclining in a chair. My feet 
and ankles were badly swelled, and I seemed in all re- 
spects to be getting ready for the undertaker. After 
taking the Oxygen a while, I began to enjoy refreshing 
sleep for two or three hours ata time; I could lie in bed 
and obtain rest and comfort by doing so. 
“I will here say that I found great advantage in the 
use of the nose-piece inhaler for my catarrh. I inhaled 
directly through the nostrils, with the best effect. A 
yellowish pulpy secretion had been coming both from 
my nose and throat. The effect of the Compound Oxy- 








unpleasant sensations I had been feeling in my head. 
“Soon I found myself, to my great delight, able to at- 
tend to business, as of old. I had not all my former 
strength, nor could I expect it. But 1 was rapidly gain- 
ing, and have kept on gaining ever sinee. All last win- 
ter I was on duty, except a few of the wettest and most 
slushy days, when I thought it prudent to stay in the 
house. I have been able to attend to my regular busi- 
ness, and am now. Of course I am careful of myself. I 
do not expose myself to storms. I walk with ease a few 
blocks every day, and that without experiencing any 
great sense of fatigue.” 
“Mr. Clark, do you still continue the treatment, or are 
you independent of it?” 
“Once ina while if I have a slight return of throat 
trouble, I take a few inhalations, and with positive ad- 
vantage. I do not now need to take it for catarrh, for 
my catarrh is all gone, to my great relief. I consider 
myself as thoroughly cured as I can be. I have gained 
most of my lost flesh back again, and am increasing Of 
course I do not expect ever to be very stout.” 
“Are you then a believer in Compound Oxygen as a 
restorer of health?” 
“Believer? Why, yes; most thoroughly and heartily. 
I cannot say too much for it. You cannot wonder that I 
have lost all confidence in the old systems. They could 
do nothing for me but tell me I was going to die, and 
they blundered when they told me that. Compound Oxy- 
gen brought me.to what you see me now, and did it after 
they had failed. Yes; you may say that I believe in 
Compound Oxygen, and that I recommend everybody 
who is situated as I was to make a fair trial of it. [don’t 
know what they make it of, and I don’t care; all that I 
know about it is that it pulled me through, That's 
enough for me.” 
Compound Oxygen is not an experiment. It is tried 
and true. Hundreds of others give similar testimony to 
that of Mr. Clark. Many of those who have experienced 
the best benefits from it are those whom the old-fash- 
ioned doctors had given up. To learn all about Com- 
pound Oxygen, send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, for a deeply interesting 
little work on the subject, which will be sent by mail.[ Adv. 
a —— 
It is a fact that there is no Ink for plain or decora- 
tive linen marking equal to Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. 


me a 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. | Adv. 


WINDSOR SHIRTS. 


The Cheapest and Best Quality and Fit Guaranteed. 
Wholesale and retajl. Send for Price-List. 
Cc Ss. a MBLE, Windsor, N. J. 
Good Shirts as low as $4.50 per dozen, 








gen was to cause this to stop, and with it the pain and~ 


Everlasting Perfume 
IN POWDER FORM. 


METCALF’S VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE 
and JOCKEY CLUB impart a delicate odor to 
clothing, furniture and carpets, 

For sale by druggists generally, or sample sent by mail 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


House Cleaning. 


This periodical duty, even more 
dreadful than wash-day itself, is 
greatly mitigated and superbly 
accomplished by the use of 


James Pyle’s Pearline. 


No soap is required, and the sur- 
face of paint, wood, marble, and 
metal will be clean and bright as 
when new after the application of 
Pearline. 





No Housekeeper, Hotel-Keeper, 
or Steamboatman will be without 
it for the above work after they 
have once tested it. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


The King of the Kitchen. 


Made 
One Hundred and 
Fifty Styles and 
Sizes. For Hard 
and Soft Coal 
or Wood. 












in over 


Housekeepers who believe the best is the cheapest 
will always use Glenwood Ranges, There may be 
things that are cheap which it is economy to use; but no 
one ean afford to be withouta first-class Cooking Range, 
for health, economy and comfort, which you can be 
sure of if you use the Glenwood, Every one 
guaranteed by the manufacturers, If not sold in your 
vicinity ,write to the WEIR STOVE CoO., 
Taunton, Mass. 





HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, any Pimply, 

Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Viseases of 
the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous clements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURBA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared _by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

gz Send for “HOw TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


BALL'S 














“trial package” of 


will be sent’ by 
mail to any ad- 


dross upon re- 


A BILIOUSINE 





though the morality of the Bible is the best, we should 





known in the days of Cicero, yet he mentions that the 
whole of Homer’s Iliad had been written on a piece 


of parchment so small as to be enclosed ina nut-shell 

A Frenchman, after years of practising, wrote the 
four canonical prayers of the Roman Church on one 
of his finger-nails. He was proud of his exploit, bu 


4 poet is mentioned by Pliny who excelled him in the 
art of minute penmanship. He wrote acouplet in let 
ters of gold, but so minute was the writing that the 


it. Who would venture to improve the charity incul- 
| cated in these maxims of the Dervishes? 


| if you cannot do this with your hand, do so with your 
skirts, your tongue and your heart. A day will come 


t 


pure heart. 


not suppose that there is no true morality outside of | 


Be kind to those below you in life; do not criticise 
| the faults of others; if you see them, conceal them; | Pa 


when nothing will benefit you; neither family nor | 
wealth: nothing except submission to God with a | 


sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
estion, Heartburn, Sour n 


eadache, Constipation, Indi- 
ziver C 
Malaria. SNOW & EARLE, Providen 


St i laint and 





ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp. Biliousine is a 


ee, R.1. 





~~ Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


| Juniper, &c, Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 


and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 Gallons. 25 ets., by mail 6 cts. extra, 


ckages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 





The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned by 

its purchaser after three weeks wear. if not found 
RFECTLY SATISFACT 

in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 

Made ina variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 

class dealers everywhere. Reware of worthless imi- 





4 packages $1.00, prepaid. oomeeee and put up at the 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 24 Washingtor 
' St., Boston, GEO. W. SWETT,M, D., Prop. 








tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on ber 
1 


CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
And {3 Lispenard St., New York City. 





THE YOUTH’S ¢ 




















For the Companion. 
LAURIE.” 


(There are few Scotch songs so well known and so 
universally popular as “Annie L aur ie.” It has as wide a 
popularity as “Auld Lang Syne,” “Ye Banks and Braes,” 
and other Scotch favorites of the long ago. 

Now that there are indications that vland is again 
about to take up arms against Russia, one is reminded 
an incident which oecurred during the Crimean 

when the allied troops were bombarding the Rus- 
i: tn fortifications, The night be fore the storming of the 

“Malakoff” the soldiers all sang “Annie Laurie,” and 
Bayard Taylor beautifully poetized the incident in song, 
which we reproduce.) 


“ANNIE 











War, 


“Give usa song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding: 

While the heated guns of the camp-allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan in silent scoff 
ay grim and threatening under, 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
© longer belehed its thunder, 


There was a pause—the guardsman said, 
“We storm the fort to-morrow 3 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 











They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoky eannon; 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon, 


They sang of love and not of fame— 
ain’s glory; 
eh heart recall ul a different, name— 
But all sang “Annie Laurie 





Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 
Their battle-eve confession, 


Dear girl! her name he dared not speak, 
But: gre T. 

Something upon the soldier's cheek 
Vashed off the stains of powder, 





Beyond the darkening hill-tops burned 
The bloody sunset embers 

While the Crimean valleys le arned 
How English love remembers, 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell 
And bellowing of the mortars, 





And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory, 

And English Mary —— for him 

Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 


Ali! soldiers, to your honored rest 
Your truth and valor bearing; 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring! 


ie. 


«> 
For the Companion. 
HONORING THE LORD’S DAY. 


On a field-day a certain troop of dragoons was 
manceuvred with such skill that the Prince Re- 
gent, subsequently George LV., showed his pleas- 
ure by inviting its captain to dinner. ‘The acquain- 
tance thus formed led to the young man’s rapid 
promotion. He beeame the Prince’s private secre- | 
tary, and after being em- | 
ployed on several missions, was appointed as Lord 
Bloomfield, the British Minister at the Court of 
Sweden. 

Then his life of prosperity was interrupted. The 
deaths of his mother and his daughter turned his 
thoughts to the consolations of religion. The Eng- 
lish Methodists had opened a little mission chapel 
at Stockholm. Lord Bloomfield became a regular 
attendant on its services, and subsequently a de- 
voted Christian. 

One of the first external signs of the inward 
change was his lordship’s strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day as a day of rest and spiritual refresh- 
ment. 

One stormy Sunday night, the missionary drove 
to the chapel in a hired carriage. Its door was | 
opened by Lord Bloomtield, who had walked a | 
long distance through the storm. The missionary, 
a little ashamed, expressed his surprise. “Oh, I 
walked because I don’t like to servants 
any work on the Lord’s Day,” said his lordship. 

It is not easy fora Minister at an European court, 


was made a colonel, 


vive my 


where Sunday is treated as a feast-day, to observe 
it as a day of rest. It was more difficult in Lord 
Bloomftield’s case, because he had always attended 
the dinners given on Sunday by the King to the 
Foreign Ministers. He, went to the 
king, frankly told him of the change in his views, 
and asked that he should not be invited to the 
royal dinner-parties on the Lord’s Day. 

The king, the wise and humane Bernadotte, was 
delighted with Bloomfield’s frankness. He granted 
the request, and, at his next dinner-party, ex- 
plained to the diplomatists the cause of the British 
Minister’s absence. The effect that all ad- 
mired the manliness of the Englishman who had 
boldly said, 

“IT can’t attend, 
Day as a holy season.” 

A short time previous to this interview with the 
king, Count Rosenbald and Lord Bloomfield met 
one Sunday morning as they were returning from 
their respective places of worship. 

The count, who was Minister of Justice, 
they were separating,— 

“We shall meet again this evening,” referring to 


however, 


was 


because L obserye the Lord's 


said, as 


’ 


| over, and determined not to give another official 


just died, and Jonas was despatched, with instruc- 


COMPANION. 





APRIL 30, 1885. 








Count Rosenbald, a Christian, thought the matter 


dinner on a Sunday. He went further; he turned 
his drawing-room into a chapel on Sunday even- 
ings, invited friends to attend a religious service, 
and a clergyman to conduct it. 


—tOor—_——————_ 
HIS FIRST AUCTION 


A certain Jonas Smith some days ago made his 
first visit to acountry auction. Jonas is a young 
man, with not much knowledge of the world, but 
possessed of an ambition to engage in mercantile 
pursuits. The auction in question was held to dis- 
pose of the household goods of a farmer who had 


tions from his mother, to buy any old-fashioned fur- 
niture that might be offered. That good lady had 
caught the mania for articles made during the last 
century, and her son knew her tastes so well that she 
felt able to trust his judgment. 


When Jonas arrived at the scene of bidding, his 
youthful spirits were excited by the gayety of the 
place. The fence was lined with farm wagons, the 
owners of which stood about, chatting and waiting 
for the sale to begin. 

Jonas lounged about with his elders until the aue- 
tior arrived, when the crowd flocked to the barn, 
where the goods were displayed. 

Several articles were offered and knocked down be- 
fore Jonas judged it best to interfere. Finally, how- 
ever, a pair of small brass andirons were put up, and 
in these he knew his mother would delight. 

“A pair of very ancient brass andirons,” said the 
auctioneer, patting the round head of one of them 
with great approval. “A little green with age and 
neglect, but a gill of elbow grease’ll set ’em up so 
you can see your face in’em. How much for these 
beautiful andirons, that I ought to have double price 
for because you can use ’em for looking-glasses ?” 

“Five !” called Jonas, his heart in 





dollars!’ his 
mouth lest, through some inexperience in his bidding, | 
the precious things should be knocked down to some 
one else. 

“Five dollars for these andirons that were made in 
Re volutionary times. Give me another offer, gentle- 








‘Five dollars and ten cents,” suggested an intimate 
friend of the auctioneer. 

“Five dollars and ten! 
“six dollars!” 


Going—going” — 
shouted Jonas. 

“Going at six! Gentlemen, where is your taste for 
the beautiful? Left it at home, I presume, so as not 
to be tempted to lighten your pockets. Going at six 
onghgg” anus 

Jonas found the auctioneer’s eloquence peculiarly 
moving. He felt ashamed of himself and his towns- 
men for their coolness, and forgot that his own bid 
had come last. 

“six and a half !’’ he cried. 

“six anda half, gentlemen! I consider you a little 
more reasonable, now—I’m sure you mean well. Go- 
ing at six and a half! Gentlemen, you don’t mean it!” 

“seven!” ventured Jonas. 

by this time a titter ran round the room, but only 
to be drow ned in a new rush of eloquence. 

“seven! Twas sure there must be one honest man 
in this county. Come, make me an offer.” 
even and a quarter!” cried Jonas. 

The dialogue waxed fast and furious between the 
two, and the crowd was in high glee. 

Jonas forgot where he was. The auctioneer’s ap- 
eS als ins pired him, the sound of his own voice em- 
voldened him to fresh efforts. Meanwhile, one wiry 








little man, who had arrived late, was edging his way 
through the crowd as fast as he might. When he 


reached Jonas’ side he plucked him by the sleeve, 
and said, in a penetrating whisper,— 
“You young fool! don’t you know 
against yourself?” 
Jonas stopped with his mouth open, in the act of 
making another offer, and the andirons were knocked 
down to him for eleven dollars. 


you're bidding 


+o 
A NOBLE HEART. 

rhe glory of a man is that he masters circumstances 

—his shame is that he allows circumstances to ma 

terhim. The late Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 





weighted with physical disabilities. Small in body, 
feeble in strength, and the victim of chronic disease, 
he seemed better fitted for an invalid’s retreat than 
for the leadership of men. Yet he leaped over his 
limitations, mastered his disabilities, and vividly illus- 
trated the power of mind over matter. His life was 
crowded by the interruptions of ill-health; yet he was 
an untiring worker. There were weeks in which he 
was obliged to live a recluse; nevertheless, he was a 
leader of men. 

some of his most effective speeches were made 
when, his legs being paralyzed, and his body chilled, 
he was swathed in flannel, and wheeled on‘an inval- 


| id’s chair into the broad aisle of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives, 

At his death, eminent men eulogized him and lifted 
up their hands in astonishment at the work he had 
wrought. The secret rested in the fact that he had a 
mind to work and a will to exeeute his mind’s pur- 
dose, 

Mr. Stephens was intensely human. 
loved him and clung to their old 
made freedmen. 
fought for a place by his side. 


His slaves 
home even when 


tation, a room was fitted up for the accommodation 
of these modern gypsies. Some one referring to the 
fact found himself silenced by the simple reply,— 

“Yes, try to make ererybody as happy as I ean.’ 

At his death, a friend spoke of him ‘as one who 
“gathered sheaves of hearts,” “the deeper his suffer- 
ings the more sensitive his charity 

Others eulogized the dead statesman in eloquent 
words, but the most expressive tribute came from the 
choking utterance of a former slave,— 

‘Mars Alec was kinder to dogs than most people 
are to folks!’ 

Phe secret a his unselfishness was this: he was an 
humble Christian, loving God and trying to do good 
to men. 





+o 

THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 
and delighted to play a little joke on his friends occ: 
witness: 


cotfee began to invade the rural abodes of Scotland. 





a banquet to be given by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at which the royal family, the diplomatists 
and the nobility would be present. 

“No, count, I shall not there,” answered 
Lord Bloomfield, courteously. “If I spend six 
days in secular duties, it is not too much for me 
to reserve the seventh for the worship of God.” 

The Englishman’s example was 


” 


be 


contagious. 


custom. 


he insisted was in no respect inferior to the most fra- 
grant Mocha 
him and Prof. 
| to whom he was greatly attached). 
a warm advocate of the genuine artic le. After many 
disputes on the comparative merits of the rival liquids, 
they at length decided to test them by experiment. 
The trial was to take place at Dundee. 





Mr. Chalmers brought with him a specimen of his 
tye coffee, as he declared, of the most exquisite flavor, | 





| terbury, a gentleman who was invited to breakf: 


| large. 


began active life environed by painful limitations and | 


The dogs rushed to greet him and | 


rhe pariah of our civilization is the tramp. Men 
fling a crust to him as they do to nobody’s dog. But | 
at “Liberty Hall,” the name of Mr. Stephens? plan- 


Dr. Chalmers had a keen appreciation of humor, 
sionally, as the pleasant incident given below bears 


It was about the time that the fashion of drinking 


Mr. Chalmers did not fall in at once with the new 
Always fond of experiment, he invented a 
beverage of his own, an infusion of burned rye, which | 


rhis was a point of difference between 
Duncan (an old college acquaintance | 
Mr. Duncan was | 


The experiment was entrusted to the care of a young | 
lady, the sister of Dr. Ramsay. 

A select company of coffee-drinkers was assembled. 
Each guest was to be furnished with a c up of the best 
Mocha, and then with one of the native Kilmany, the 
verdict of the majority to decide the question. Miss 
Ramsay had received her instructions from Mr. 
Chalme The coffee was handed around and all 
aoe gg dit superb. The second cup was then pre- 
sented. Each connoisseur gave his verdict against it. 
Mr. Duncan made awry face, and cried out, ‘Much 
inferior! very much inferior!” 

Mr. Chalmers burst out in irrepressible glee. ‘It’s 
your own Mocha coffee—the second cup is the same | 
as the first!” | 
+or—-———- — 








For the Companion. 


GRIEF OF HERCULES. 


Hylas, ilylas, where art thou! 

om my ship I saw thee zo 

— o’er the waters brig cht, 
And [ waited till the low, 

Lone, red sun sank out of sight. 
Hylas, Hylas, where art thou! 
Answereth but the sea’s low moan, 

But the wild wind, sad and lone. 





Lam wandering on the strand, 
Lam standing by the well, 

Where I found thy silver cup 

And thy footprints in the sand: 
All the gleaming stars are up, 

I shall never see wee more; 

Never, oh, [ pray thee tell. 

I have loved thee, iy, well, 











Is there light in any land, 

Is there joy in any spot, 

Where thy tender smile is not? 
Where no more | clasp thy hand? 
[s there life in any gale? 

Breath to waft my bark’s lone sail? 

Hylas, Hylas, hear my wail! 


Mks. M. WINTERMUTE. 
+o 
SMART PARROTS. | 





Speech without thought is “parrot-talk,’’ we say, 
but so many parrots have exhibited brilliant aptitude 
or happy good luck in the use of words and phrases, 
that people begin to suspect there is something like 
thought behind the talk of the birds. It would be 
hard to explain the perfect appropriateness of some 
of the parrot speeches here reported, on any theory 
of mere coincidence or chance : 


Mr. “Blank, of Blank,” in Yorkshire, had a fever 
about Christmas time, and his parrot was taken from 
the dining-room to the kitchen for greater quiet. It 
remained there several wee ks, during which it stole 
the raisins intended for a plum pudding. The cook, 
in anger, threw some hot grease at it, and scalded its 
head. When Mr. Blank got better, the parrot’s cage 
was taken upstairs again. Mr. Blank, with ne “wwly- 
shaved head, approached. The parrot turned one eye 
upon him, and sé aid, slowly, “You bald-headed ruffian! 
So you stole the cook’s plums!” 

There may have been some appropriateness in the 
mind of Dean Stanley’s parrot on a memorable occa- 
sion. While the lamented Dean was a canon at Can- 








found all the servants assembled in the garden, gaz- 
ing up at a laburnum, in which the parrot was at 
At that moment the canon came out. The 
_— looked down at him, and said, in a low but dis- 
tinct voice, exactly like Stanley’s, “Let us pray!” 
Here isa clear example to prove that something very 
like a thought passed through his mind. The ser- 
vants were assembled as he had seen them assemble 
for morning prayers. They were standing as they 
stood when the lesson had been read, and they were 
about to kneel; and the parrot said exactly what was 
ulways said under such cireumstances. Perhaps the 
most curious of these examples is one which comes 
to us from a private bird-fancier. 

A gray parrot was stationed in a nursery, where his 
greatest delight was to see the baby bathe ‘d. An in- 
fantine complaint seized the child, and the parrot 
was remove 4 tothe kitchen. There, after a time, he 
set up a terrible cry, “The baby! the dear baby! 
All the family rushed down, to find the parrot in the 
wildest excitement watching the roasting of a suck- 
ing pig. 

Dr. Russ judiciously advises that a young and un- 

taught bird should be placed be ‘side one which is tame 
and talks well. He tells a curious story of a gray, 
which taught a young Amazon. When the pupil did 


| some money, and 7 want it to go toward maki 
home for people like me, so that they can be cared 
for.’ 


ee 
had heard, and by the silent a 

that he did no work that day, Dat sought the minister 
he had intended to “cowhide,” and by his he ‘Ip and 
counsel found out the secret of a new and better life. 


plication just at hand, 


— 
PATHETIC, 


“She was one of those unfortunates,” said the old 
gentleman; ‘‘she was a cripple. She never walked 
after she was five years old—spine was injured by 
fall. But she was so sweet-tempered and patient 
*twas a pleasure to see her, sitting there in her whee! 
carriage, all propped up with her blue cushions, « 
smiling and cheerful; though the doctors said thy, 
poor child never knew what ’twas to be out of pain. 
But, bless you, you wouldn’t have known it; for sly 
always had a pleasant word for a body, and was read 
with some bright remark which made all the folk abou 
smile, and she had lots of friends. 


“But after she turned eightee n, she began to fui! 
and the rg was something in her smile that made \. 
feel sad; and her sweet face grew thinner and pal: 
every day. 

“And when we called to take her out in that lit: 
carriage, she had some excuse about not feeling ver 
ut day, but she’d be better next. 

n’t very long before she didn’t go out at ; 
but just lay there so patient, in her room, all prop he 
up with the pillows, and with a face more like an an 
gel’s thana human being. 

** *Mother,’ said she one day, kind of grave and sa: 
like. ‘There’s something I want to tell you that I'v; 
been thinking a good deal about lately. There ar: 
lots of poor ones in the world like me, who never can 
be any better, and who haven't any dear friends to 
take care of them and love them, as I have. I feel s 
sorry for them. 

“*And, mother,’ here the poor girl’s voice broke : 
little, ‘I begin to feel that I sha'n’t be here with vo 
very much longer, and I wanted to tell you about i: 
Oh, if there could only be a nice home for such w 
fortunate ones to go to!) In my purse here there is 











Ilere the old gentleman wiped his eves and then 
went on. “That very night the dear child died. And 
when the +y looked in that little silk purse, how muce 
do you s’pose they found! Only three dollars! 
a pitiful little sum! 

“But some of her friends heard about it, and ’twan’t 
long, I assure you, before ’twas away up in the thous 
ands. 

“And so that’ 8s the way our Home for Incurables 
was founded.” 


Such 


+r 
NO PROBATION, 


Sad and revolting as police courts usually are, they 
are frequently the scenes of the most ludicrous and 
amusing incidents. The probation officer in one of 
the suburban courts recently became interested in the 
case of a woman who was fined for being idle and 
disorderly, and by interceding for judicial clemency, 
he succeeded in having the former sentence vacated, 
and she was put on probation. 


“T don’t want to be sent away onto probashun!” 
yelled the prisoner. ‘I’m not guilty. Oh, plase, sor, 
don’t put me onto probashun; I'll die as sure as the 
wurrald if you put me on that. Lave me pay me 
fine, yer honor. Here, Mr. Clark, take the money 
and lave me go. I'll pay tin—yes, twinty—dollars, 
only save me from the probashun.” 

“My dear woman, will you hold your tongue?” sai 
the offieer. ‘*You don’t seem to understand. Proba 
tion isn’t anything dreadful. It means that” 

“I don’t want none of your blarney, sor, do you 
mind that now! A nice man ye are to be after tryin’ to 
inflooence the coort to have me sent away onto pro 
bashun! Away wid ye! Here’s me fine, and let me 
clear away out of here.” 

“You foolish woman!” said a reporter to the wom 
an, after she had reached the corridor. “Why didu’t 
you let them put you on probation?” 

“And shure, what is probation, anyway?” 

“Well, I thought you didn’t know. It is just this 
If you had kept still, you would have had to pay no 
fine. When they put you on probation, vou are on 
your good behavior; and after three months, if there 
is no other complaint filed against you, your is 
thrown out, and nothing is ever done about it.” 
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not learn his words correctly, the gray would say, 
*Blockhead!” and turn away contemptuously. Yet 
Cuvier thought there was no intelligence and no 
power of transmitting its accomplishments in the 
mind of the parrot. Eventually, the gray and the 
Amazon were able to converse. ‘Rosa,’ * the gray 
would say, “have | you any money?” to which Coco 
would reply, “No,” in a sorrowful voice. Rosa would 
give the name of the e mperor, and Coco would ejacu- 
late, * Long life to him!’ 

A third parrot is described which talks but little, 
though it has other accomplishments, and is delighted 
at being dressed up asa doll and laid in a cradle.— 
Saturday Review. 





es oe 
REBUKED. 


The sharpest wounds to a bad conscience are often 
the unintentional ones. At one place where the fa- 
mous itinerant preacher Jacob Knapp was holding a 
series of meetings, one of his evening hearers was a 
farmer, a man of violent temper, who that day had 
cruelly beaten one of his oxen. In fact, he had 
pounded the poor brute till the ridges and bloody 
j; Weals stood out all over its back and body. 
preacher's text, as it happened, was the words in the 
first of Isaiah, “The ox knoweth his owner,” ete.; 
and he spoke of God’s goodness, what a kind owner 





é 





and yet men rebelled against Him; while the ox very 
often had a bad master, who beat him unmercifully, 
yet the creature would obey his owner, and do just 
as he bade him. The farmer (who had come to hear | 
Mr. Knapp only out of curiosity) heard himself de- 
scribed so accurately that he grew angry. He said to 
himself,— 





“I'd like to see the man that told Knapp about my 
pounding my oxen. I'd cowhide him!’ 

In a minute or two he made up his mind that he 
would “cowhide Knapp, anyhow,” and shortly after, 
|as he continued to grow uneasy, he concluded to go 
‘out. This was not easy, however, in the crowd, and 
| then he thought, “If I go, they will all look at me, 
and know that Knapp means me.” 
still and sweat it out. 

After the service, as soon as he could leave the 
house, he went home. “Wife,” said he, “I haven't 
heard a sermon for ten years before to-day, and I got 
preaching enough to- day to last me another ten years.” 

Next morning, after a rather troubled night, the 
man went out to yoke his oxen; and as he approached, 
calling them and holding the yoke in one hand and 
the bow in the other, the nigh ox (the one he had 

saten and bruised) rose up, and came forward and 
| bent his neck to the yoke. 

At this evidence of submission to his will, the man, 
remembering the sermon, dropped the yoke, started 
back, and cried,— 

“OQ God! Thou hast ever been a kind owner and a 
merciful master to me, and I have never obeyed Thee 
in the first thing. This ox has had a hard and cruel | 
master in me, and yet he will do everything I tell 
him. God have pity upon me!” 

So much affected’ was the farmer by the words he | 


The | 


He was, that He never gave an unnecessary blow, | 


So he had to sit | 


“Ouw murther! hould me from fallin’. Quw musha! 
and wasn’t [the ould ageot to throw away me foin 
money? I thought probashun was the edicated name 
for Deer Island, and Ud rather pay twinty dollars 
than be sint there. Yara, wasn’t I the ould fool not 
to take the gintleman’s advice?” 


—~+ @ >—__—__ -——— 
JAPANESE PROVERBS. 

The Japanese are as apt and unique in their prov 
erbs as they are in their works of art. What, for ex 
ample, could be more appropriate to men in certain 
desperate circemstances than this, “Man may shout 
when he can no longer swim”? ‘While the tongue 
works the brain sleeps,” is another saying of theirs, 
expressing their contempt for many - worded men. 
Even orafory, as our stump speakers understand the 
term, is discouraged or barely tolerated. “He is a 
wise man who can preach a short sermon,” and, “The 
silent man is often worth listening to,” are Jap say- 
ings to the same effect. They are, also, as a people, 
quick at repartee; their wit is keen and tempered, 
and they can often administer a perfect snub in brief, 
terse form. In proof of this, a person well acquainted 
with the Japanese says,— 


at 


I remember an instance that struck me forcibl 
| the time, though I had by no means yet mastered the 
| niceties of the language. I was loitering in Yeddo 

waiting orders, and I stepped into a court or exami 
nation-room where a trial was going on. 

The case was one involving the possession and ow a 

ership of a certain piece of property about whii 
two brothers had violently quarrelled. The holder. 
| who was clearly not the rightful owner, had assault: 
and ejected his brother, and was protesting his rig!! 
| to defend his claim. mn 
The examiners listened very patiently to him until 
he closed with the words, “Even acur may bark «it 
his own gate,” when a judge quaintly voiced the ' 
versal judgment, as if stating an abstract point 
law, “A dog that has no gate bites at his own risk 
This was the only judgment rendered, but it was fi! 
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AMONG anecdotes of things which one would rat! 
er have left unsaid, the following might take 

lace: The culprit in this case is the wife of the 1 
prominent member in the House. A gentleman, | 
presenting to her a friend of his, said, “Permit 1 
madam, to introduce ra 
“So glad to see you, Mr. —, replied Mrs. oe 
who ardently wanted to say something very pl as 
“TI have a parrot that comes from Demerara.” W 
great presence of mind the gentleman retorted, 
assure you, madam, we are not related”’—which W 
not bad in its way. 
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| A TEACHER 
was + 


asked a bright little girl what count! 
posite to us on the globe 
on’t know, sir,”’ was the rep ly. 
ow ell, now,” pursued the Pee her, 
bore a hole through the earth, and you were to 
at this end, where w ould you come out?” 
“Out of the hole, sir,” replied the pupil, with an sit 
of triumph. 


“if I were 


go in 
eS 
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For the Companion. 


Fipril showers, 
fAay buds, 
jure flowers.” I 


A rollicking, rough old fellow ] 
Comes blustering by. 


v 
He puffs and he blows, and wherever he goes, 


*Tis wonderful how things fly. I 
He rattles the windows, slams the doors, I 
And down the chimney he sighs and roars, 1 
And sets the whole house humming. I 


But this is the way he has—they say— 1 
To welcome the fair maid coming. 


She comes, with her light step tripping 
O’er hill and plain. Y 
And where she passes, the summer grasses 
Spring into life again. 
A dainty way hath this sweet coquette ; 
She laughs when her eyes with tears are 
wet, 
And weaves, for her own adorning, 
A rainbow dress, to wear—I guess— 
When courting the May-day morning. 





O pale, pink blooms of the hedge rows; 
O buds of snow; 

0 royal hues of the Flower-de-Luce, 
That ’mid the rushes grow; 

O violets, hiding in the green, 

Look up and greet your lovely queen, 
And crown her brow with posies. 

Her footsteps bring the blossoming 
That hurries up the roses; 

And these, in their glad, rich beauty, 
Will hasten soon; 

Will hearts unfold, of red and gold, 
To the beautiful, joyous June. 

Yet never a rose can bloom—I trow— 

Till March winds scatter the frost and 

snow, 

And warm fall April showers. 

And the buds of May must kiss the day 
Ere the fair June brings the flowers. 

JULIA M. DANA. 


—_—_+<@e—___ 
For the Companion. 


FINDING THE BEARS’ HOUSE. 


Mattie Millet sat on the doorstep in 
the bright April sunshine, with Topsy 
Tinkle on her lap. 

Mattie was a dear little five-year-old 
girl, and Topsy was a beautiful one- 
year-old kitten, with glossy fur as black 
as jet; and they were the best of friends. 

Mamma had just been telling the 
story of the three bears in the woods, 
and Mattie was thinking how nice it 
would be for her and Topsy to go and 
tind the bears’ house. 

The fields were nearly bare, only a 
few dirty white spots on the brown 
earth, but in the woods beyond the 
brook the snow was still quite deep. 

“I b’lieve we could do it, Topsy, you 
and I. I b’lieve we could find it, don’t 
you ?” she said. 

“Mew! mew!” answered Topsy, as 
her mistress put her down on the snow. 
That was Topsy’s way of saying yes, 
so Mattie would have told you just then. 

So they started down the path to the 
little bridge across the brook,—that is, 
Mattie started, and Topsy followed, as 
in duty bound. 

Mamma was busy in the kitchen, and did not 
miss them, nor see the little figure in the bright | 
scarlet dress cross the fields and enter the woods. | 
If she only had, what a deal of trouble might have 
been saved. 

“O Topsy Tinkle! as sure’s you’re alive, here is 
a path. It’s the bears’ path, I know!” Mattie 
cried, as they came to a rough road. 

‘Mew! mew!” said Topsy, as she lifted first 
one black foot, then another, and looked up in 

Mattie’s face as if she wanted to go home, but her 
mistress wouldn’t understand, and so on they 
went. 

The snow grew deeper in the woods, and little 
puddles of water came in the road as the sun 
shone brighter through the leafless trees. Now 


leaped upon the step to warm her feet in the sun. 
~ left their porridge to cool.” Mattie pushed the 
And there aint a crumb to eat,” said Mattie, with 
a little sob, as she looked around. 


covered a pile of spruce boughs. 


| 
would be, is it, Topsy ?” | 
| 


she began to feel very sleepy, and missed her soft, 
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“Mew! mew 


“I guess we'd better go in, Topsy,” whispered | 


said Topsy, joyfully, as she | but I guess we'll have a rest-nap first,” and soon | 
she was fast asleep under the old quilt. 


When she woke up it was quite dark, but a light 


fattie. “I’m awful hungry, and maybe they’ve | was shining in her eyes, almost blinding her, and 


in the doorway stood—not the three bears—but 


oor open and stepped in. Topsy followed with a | papa and Tom and Charlie. 


pitiful mew. It wasn’t half as warm as it was out 


} Alby —— 7 , | 
(# CHIL REN'S PAGE  ) | in the sunshine. | could not see who they were at first. 


“This is a funny place to live in, aint it, Topsy ? | 


ir 


“O Mr. Big Bear!”. screamed Mattie, for she | 


“Who's this in my bed?” said papa, in a great 


| gruff voice, and then he laughed—oh, such a happy 


‘What a funny bed to sleep on, not half as nice | Charlie ran back to the house to tell mamma that 
‘3 March Windls, as ours,” and she sat down on the old quilt tha. | Mattie was found, and Tom carried the lantern, 


“Oh, it isn’t half as splendid as we thought it 


But Topsy had found a meat-bone, and was too 
“T’m hungry, too,” she went on with quivering 
ips, “but 1 don’t want to eat a nasty bone. I 
vish—why-e-e! 
apa brings home—it is! Why-e-e, I didn’t think | 
years made sugar!” and she pulled a handful of | 





arms. 


at the edge of the woods, and followed them 
yusy to answer. | straight to the sugar-camp. 


ttn pp 
augh! and Mattie laughed, and Topsy mewed, and 4 N T S TO . RAC K } 
| —_ 


| while papa carried Mattie and Topsy both in his | 


They had found their tracks in the moist snow 


Wasn't it lucky? Mattie thought so, and she ; 


doesn’t want to find the home of the bears any 
This looks just like the sugar | more. E. H. S. 


es | 


MasteR M 





lived on a turnpike road, along 


ittle, sweet, brown cakes from a box in the cor- | which circuses were accustomed to travel. One | 
er. “I’m awful hungry, and I s’pose this will | morning he was out in front of the house, when 


1ave to do, but I wish it was porridge.” 


he saw, for the first time, an elephant approaching 


After she had eaten the first small cake of sugar | some distance down the road. In a few minutes, 


nice bed. 


| he rushed into the house, crying out, “O mamma! | 
|mamma! come quick! There’s a great big frog | 


“I s’pose we'd ought to go home, Topsy Tinkle, | coming down the road!” 

















For the Companion. 


SUSY’S STORY. 


Harry and me have been in mischief, and I know 
| it, and I’m sorry now, but that don’t mend the eggs. 
I'll tell you all about it. 
Harry came over to see me; he’s my cousin, you 
know, and mamma said she was going to the store, 
, and should be gone an hour, and we might play in 
the play-house. 
| Jane was frying doughnuts in the kitchen, and 
| she gaye us each one, and we went out doors as 
| happy as could be. 
| Harry ate his all up and wanted another, and he 
went in to ask Jane. 


| J] know what ails my dough,” I said. “It’s 
| ’cause [didn’t put in any eggs; Jane says she can’t | 
| make good doughnuts without eggs.” 
| -Harry said, “Let’s go out to the barn, and get 
| some.” So we ran to the barn and hunted and 
| hunted, but we couldn’t find an egg. 
All at once Harry shouted, “‘O Susy, here’s a lot ; 
of ’em!” and I ran there, and sure enough, there | 
was a whole nest full. We counted ‘em over and : 
over, and there was eleven of ’em, and I took six | 
into my apron, and then we heard a nawful cluck- | 
ing, and that cross old Speckle rushed right up | 
and got on the nest. 
We were so scared we ran back to the play- 


and then a squirrel ran chattering up a tree, and! have him eat many warm doughtnuts, and he said | stuff was dripping all down my dress and stock- 


looked doubtfully at Topsy when he thought he 
was at a safe distance, or some winter bird twit- 
tered from the branches above them. 

Mattie’s little red shoes were wet through, and 
she was tired, oh, so tired! It did seem as though 
they would never get to the bears’ house. 

“I guess it aint a great ways further, Topsy,” 
she said, bravely, as she trudged along, and Top- 
sy followed, mewing faintly at every third step. 
Then, sure enough, as they went around a bend in 
the road, there stood a rude log shanty. 


| two wasn’t many, and his ma would as soon have 
him eat ’leven or eight warm doughnuts as not. 
Jane said no, again, real cross, and he came out 
to the play-house crying. 
Itold him he might have a piece of mine, if I 
hadn’t eaten it all, and then I told him I’d make 
some doughnuts myself. 


So I took some sand out of an old pail in the | 
corner of the play-house, that I call my flour-bar- | 
| rel, andI put it in a dish and stirred it up with | 


| water. Then I poured it out on a board, and tried 


| ings and boots. 

I broke the other four into my dish, and beat 
|’em all up beautiful to mix with my dough, and 
| then Harry took hold of the dish and he spilt every 
| bit all over his white waist and knickerbockers. 

I said, “Harry Wise! what was you trying to 

do?” and he said he only wanted to see how eggs 


mamma looked in at the door. 


| go right home the back way. She asked where I 


“It is—Topsy Tinkle—it is the bears’ house!” | to mould it like Jane does, but I couldn’t, and I | got the eggs, and I told her, and she said she set 
and she stopped at the door to listen, almost afraid | tried tocut out doughtnuts and twist ’em like hers, | the hen there only last week. She punished me 
now that she had found it. 


and I couldn’t do that. 


| and I s’pose I deserved it! 















looked when they was all beat up. And jest then 


She sent me into the house, and told Harry to 


ew 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c 
z, 
CHARADE, 
My Jirst, though not a carpenter, 
A joineris by trade. 
*Tis used by rich and poor alike, 
By mistress and by maid. 


And now, if you don’t see the point, 
Your wits are surely out of joint. 


My second is an article; 
No smaller can be found. 
It travels with Victoria's rule, 
The mighty world around. 
Of America, the people's friend, 
"Tis the beginning and the end. 








If vou would really know my third, 
You must never be behind; 

But always take the precedence, 
If you have to “go it blind.” 

The one who rallies in the rear 
Will never see my third, I fear. 


My whole has sailed the ocean, 
And travelled on the stage, 
And just as often has been worn 
By one of tender age. 
Thousands have seen it with delight, 
And, indeed, it is a pretty sight. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
COMBINATIONS. 


In each of the following sentences there 
is a word concealed, the definition of which 
appears in the same sentence. These 
words are of equal length, and are to be 
written down, one underneath the other, 
to form a double acrostic. The primals will 
give the name of ove whose memory will 
never be forgotten, He became the first 
of the finals on April 30, 1789. 

1. At what time will Mr. Harlow help 
you to bury the puppy? 

2. [hear Dora regards her friends with 
much ¢ fection. 

3. I brought you this to let you know 
how to make part of the priest's garment. 

The Jew has enough old silver to fill 
atarge box; but he grasps it as though it 
Drought him happiness. 

5. How kind Richard was to explain 
how the foreign animal looked. 

6. Tell Anna L advise her not to believe 
in such a thing as a water nymph. 

7. This big raven looks as solemn as a 
judge. 

8. What a long claw the eagle has! 

9. The pale moon set before the assault 
Wis over. 

10. Tn one story it told the names of the 
canonical hours. ANN O'TATOR. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


This enigma is composed of two parts, 
the first part consisting of 22 letters; the 
other of 24. The first part gives the name 
of an important event which oceurred in 
France on April 29, 1429; the other, in 
America, on April 30, 1789. 

The 1, 7, 8 is a vessel. 

The 6, 8, 12, 13 is doom. 

The 4, 2,5, Lis part of the day. 

The 15, 9, 16, 17, 20, 22 are accounts. 

The Is, 19, 20, 14, 21 is to gain knowledge. 

The 39, 31, 80, 44, 23, 33, 34 is a depot. 

The 4 is to winnow. 

The 2 28, 29 is adiviner by the 
flight of 

The 37, 40, 32, 45 is one of a political 
party. 

Phe 45, 46, 41,35, 42 is a vegetable. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
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4. 
BURIED TOOLS. 


1. These spokes have round edges, 
2. This plan exactly suits. 
3. What animal lets boys tease it that 
ean defend itselt? 

1. It was a wooden peg. 

5. That which T selected will do. 

6. This ham merits approval. 

7. They took it in turns, crew and cap- 
tain. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1 B 
CAT 
LITHE 
LOFTIER 
L 
EE 
OAK 
FTED 
CHING 
oO 


Zeon 


NT 
cue 
Orsm™M 
RALLY 
DENTED 
BATTLE OF CONCORD. 


) 
mexra> 


2. SHAKSPEARE. The 10th letter, e, if placed be 


tween the 4th and 5th, give the first half—shake—and 
| the second half—spear. 
| house as fast as we could go, and when I got | 


She said no, ’cause maybe his ma didn’t like to | there two of the eggs was broke, and the yellow | 


MASS BOOK 
SCHOLARS 
SAGAMORE 
KNUCKLED 
DEMEANOR 
TASTEFUL 
PREPARED 
WHERE V E’R 


CREATION 
TNGRAVEN 
1 to 10, SHAKESPERE. 11 to 20, BARD OF AVON. 


4. “Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yeomanry come; 
As through the storm-cloud the thunder-burst 
rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum.” 
(From “The Battle of Lexington,” by O. W. Holmes.) 


Key-words.—1, Linked, wished, hotel, lintel, slight, 
rove, sill. 2, Falconry, seethe, fathom, memory, 
earth, rim. 3, Resound, stroll, bustling, truth, chro- 
mo, herd, state, Hugh. 4, Mustard, thistle, crumb, 
cheering, fee, to. 
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| “career” that leads to a desirable lot. The Czar has 
five hundred aides-de-camp, the youngest of whom is 
esteemed a personage of more importance in Peters- 
burg than poet or philosopher. 

Perhaps, however, we should say, was esteemed of 
more importance. During the last few years even the 
nobility of Russia have put on their thinking-caps, | 
and knowing ones say that the arbitrary rule of the 
“court” draws toaclose. To Turgeneff Russia owes 
all the “honor” she has enjoyed of late years among 
civilized nations; but even he could not live in his 

| native land. 
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| HER BEAR-STORY. 


They have bears in the West that are hard to sub- 
due, and so they have need of strong men and women. 
save A settler’s wife of this class, on the outskirts of civiliz- 
The Companion ts sent to subscribers until an ex- | ation, overhearing herself described as “half human, 

plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | half alligator,’ resented it, and declared that she 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, ee a ° Pp 
as required by law. had “feelin’s;” but she was not this woman—the 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, story-teller whom the hunter met. 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 1ecks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It 1s 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous inaletter must do iton thelr own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot fine sur name on our books unless 
your Post-oftice adk s given. 

Alw: give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
mld. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

y MASON & CU.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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A New Yorker on a hunting expedition in the far 

West rode up to a mountain cabin and hailed a wom- 

| an hanging out clothes in the front yard. ‘Good 
morning, madam,” he called to her. 

“‘What yer lookin’ fur? Yer must be lost er sump- 

’,”’ she replied. 

“Thanks, no; I’m a hunter, and I understood there 
were bear up in this neighborhood, and you could give 
me some points.” 

The woman dropped the white garment in her hand, 
and came down to the fence. ‘“Hit’s b’ar yer lookin’ 
fer, is it?” she inquired, craning her thin neck for- 
ward in an eager way. 

“Exactly, madam,” he answered, straightening up 
in his stirrups. 

“Well, stranger, yer in the right neighborhood. 
Thar’s b’ar here in plenty.” } 

“Have you ever seen any?” 

“IT shed say I hed.” 

“Tell me where I can find aden. I’m looking for a 

| dozen or so. I’m not particular as to numbers.” 

“Oh, haint yer? Thet’s what my ole man said, but 
he’s changed his min’ now, I reckon.” 

“Ts he afraid of the brutes?” 

“Not now he haint.”’ 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, yer see one day me an’ the ole man seena 
b’ar climbin’ in the hog-pen, an’ he sed he’d just put 
an end to that b'ar with a club. I tole him to git a 
gun, but he sed b’ars wuz no great shakes, no how, 
an’ he’d go in with a club.” 

“And did he?” inquired the hunter, as the woman 
stopped talking. 

“T reckon he did; T went in the house an’ clim up 
to the loft, an’ purty soon I heerd a mighty racket out 
by the pen. Arter while it got powerful still outside, 
an’ I clim down ter see how it come out.” 

“Well,” inquired the hunter, anxiously, “did he get | 
the bear?” 

“‘No, he didn’t, the b’ar wuz clean gone.” 

“And your husband?” 

“Well, the funeral tuck place next day. 
yer lookin’ fur, is it? 
is ’roun’ here yit.” 

The hunter returned for reinforcements— Merchant 
Traveller. 
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For the Companion, 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXTA. 


Ataxia means want of order. Locomotor ataxia 
denotes a disease characterized by disorderly museu- 
lar movements. 
thought, for the muscles retain their full strength, 
The affection may be slight or exceedingly severe. In 
the latter case, when fully developed, the movements 
of the limbs may be very grotesque. 

In most bodily movements many different muscles 
must act in harmony and at the same time. This de- 
mands that they all be presided over by one unifying 
will, or some other controlling central force; and, 
moreover, that the muscles be in unobstructed —_| 
munication with the central force, or unifying will. | A PYRAMID OF SERPENTS. 
All motive force sent fromthe brain to the muscles | 
of the limbs must pass through the posterior portion 
of the spinal cord; all feeling in the same muscles 


It is not a paralysis, as was once 


Hit’s b’ar 
Well, stranger, thet same b’ar 





_ —~~— _ 


Humboldt, the great German traveller and natural. 
ist, describes a spectacle he once witnessed in the 
Savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, which he well | 





depends on impressions conveyed upward to the brain 
through the anterior portion. 

Now in ataxia there is, at some point in the spinal 
column, a hardening (sclerosis) of the posterior por- 


that can be seen. 


We were ten men on horseback, two of whom took 
the lead, in order to sound the passages, whilst I pre- 
ferred to skirt the great forests. One of the blacks 
who formed the vanguard returned full gallop, and 
called to me,— 

“Here, sir, come and see serpents in a pile 

He pointed out to me something elevated in the 
middle of the savannah, which appeared like a bun- 
dle of arms. One of my company then said,— 

«This is certainly one of those assemblages of ser- 
pents which heap themselves on each other after a 
violent tempest. I have heard of these, but have 
never seen any; let us proceed cautiously, and not go 
too near.” | 

When we were within twenty paces of it, the terror 
of our horses prevented our nearer approach, to 
which, however, none of us were inclined. Suddenly 
the pyramidal mass became agitated; horrible hiss- 
ings issued from it; thousands of serpents, rolled | 
spirally on each other, shot forth out of the circle their 
hideous heads, presenting their envenomed darts and 
fiery eyes to us. 

I own I was one of the first to draw back; but 
when I saw this formidable phalanx remained at its 
post, and appeared to be more disposed to defend it- 
self than to attack us, I rode round it, in order to 
view its order of battle, which faced the enemy on 
every side. 

I then sought what could be the design of this num- 
erous assemblage; and I concluded that this species 
of serpents dreaded some colossean enemy, which 
might be the great serpent, or the cayman, and that 
they re-unite themselves after having seen their ene- 
my, in order to resist or attack him in a mass. 


tion. This sclerosis results from degeneration of the 


nervous substance. The sent of it is more commonly 
in the lower dorsal and lumbar region (say, near the 
small of the back). Occasionally it is confined to the 
cervical (or neck) region, in which case only the up- 


per limbs are affected. 

There are three stages—though the disease may 
In the 
first there are shooting pains in the lower limbs, and 


never extend beyond the first or the second. 


later in the upper; a morbid excitement of some of 
the functions; a sense of fatigue in the lower limbs 
after exertion; attacks of vomiting and pains in the 
stomach; and, perhaps, temporary or intermittent 
paralytic symptoms, alfecting the eyes, hearing and 


speech. ‘This first stage may last for months or years 


without any disorder of the muscles. 
The second stage is characterized by these disor- 


dered movements appearing in’ the lower limbs first. 
In slighter cases the person finds it difficult to get 
started in walking, aud then is unable to walk slow- 
When the 
upper limbs are affected, the patient can neither but- 


ly, but goes with a precipitate movement. 
ton nor unbutton his coat, though his hands and fin- 
gers may be as strong as ever. In no case can one 
stand with his eyes closed. 

In the third stage there is much paralysis and wast- 
If the disease progresses, it is biienincn meena 

A RIDE AROUND THE WORLD. 
I'wenty years ago the bicycle was unknown, yet it 

has made such progress that to-day these graceful 

steeds are numbered by tens of thousands in Ameri- 
| ca, and by hundreds of thousands in England. 


ing of the muscles. 
but slowly. It may long remain stationary, even for 
life, the person dying of some other disease. The 
health in other respects may be good. When the dis- 
ease results in death, it is generally from exhaustion 
alter a long period. 

" 


On the morning of April 22, 1884, Thomas Stevens 
mounted his bicycle at San Francisco, and began his 
successful tour across the American Continent, arriv- 
ing at Boston about three months from the time of 
‘ spate starting, having spent considerable of that time in 
of the Czar? - visiting the principal towns and cities along the 
question in a dialogue between the great Russian’ route. Mr. Stevens now proposes tocomplete the land 
novelist, Turgeneff, and his mother, a woman of rank circumrotation of the globe, and with that end in 
view, sailed from New York City early in April of 
this year for Liverpool. 

This intrepid wheelman expects to propel his bi- 
cycle through France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Prussia, Turkestan and the Chinese Empire, and will 
sail from Japan for San Francisco, and on arrival at 
‘ , : that city will have madé the journey from San Fran- 
I may never in my life write any- cisco to San Francisco, always travelling toward the 

east, and covering the entire land portions of the 
g journey upon the bicycle. 


TURGENEFF AND HIs MOTHER. 


How can the Russians endure the grinding tyranny 
We get a glimmer of light upon this 


and large fortune. 
rhey were talking together one day, when the son 
admiration for the Russian poet, 
Pushkin, and added,— 
“Ah, had I his talent, what a poem I would write! 
But what am I? 


expressed great 


thing good.” 

His mother laughed contemptuously at the youn 
muin’s aspirations, and said,— 

“I cannot understand how you can want to be a 
Is that a thing for a gentleman to do? What 
lo my thinking, a writer or a paper- 
A gentleman ought to be in ser- 
vice, and gain for himself a career and a name, and 
not be a smudger of paper. If you would go into 
government service, you would win rank, and then 
you could marry.” 

rhe son reminded his mother that there was a time 
when all the ladies ran after Pushkin, and that she 
herself had loved and honored the poet, Jukoffski. 

To this she made the truly Russian reply that it was 
quite natural she should honor Jukoffski. 

“You know how near he was to the court!” 

That is the secret of the Czar's power. He is in 
the Russian Empire the sole source of what is called 
“honor.” 


ae 
VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE. 

He is a wise man who devotes himself to what is 
essential. That is why the candidate for a teacher’s 
berth, in the following anecdote, must be classed 
among the wise. 


writer. 
is a writer? 
seratcher is all one. 


I think I was never so frightened as when, a mere 
youth, I was about to be examined to teaeh my first 
school. At the time appointed, I presented myself in 
great trepidation before the chairman of the commit- 
tee, a grave and dignified M. D., who, after eying 
me sharply for a moment, asked abruptly,— 

“Do you know what will cure the itch?” 

The question was not exactly what I had expected, 
but I managed to ejaculate, in a trembling voice,— 

“Brimstone and grease!” 

“Yes, yes,”’ said the doctor, “you'll do! That is the 
principal thing you will be required to know.” 

He wrote me a certificate, and dismissed me with- 
He alone can open to young ambition a out another word. 
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“Having examined somewhat carefully the ‘wheels’ of 
England and France, I do not believe that a better road- 
ster is made in the world than the ‘Expert Columbia,’ ”— 
ALONZO WILLIAMS, Professor of Mathematics, Brown 
University, Providence, R. L. 


“A contractor and builder in Pennsylvania writes: ‘I 
am using my ‘wheel’ night and day to make business 
calls, and conveying hardware and other things... . 
would not exchange my bicycle for the best horse in the 
country.’ "—The Wheelman, 


| “From the practical results which I determined by sub- 
jecting the different qualities of steel from which it is 
| constructed to the recognized standard of Government 


EVERY BOY AND MAN SHOULD HAVE A 





COLUMBIA BICY 


CLE. 


“I want to lift my voice in favor of the ‘wheel’ asa 


thing of beauty, as an instrument of 
of the most practical of_modern 
towards practical ends."—REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 


“But the bicycle and tricycle are not only enjoyable 
| modes of locomotion, they are also without a peer in 


| their hygienic capacity."—Dr. 8. M. WOODBURN. 


FOR HEALTH—BUSINESS —-PLEASURE. 





leasure, and as one 
nventions, looking 


tests, I am free to assert that you may justly claim that 
the ‘Columbia’ has not its equal in quality of materia 
and finish; allof which is shown in the 
in your possession.”—F. J. DRAKE, U 
Material. 


“A LADY’s TESTIMONY.—A recent recruit from tl 
fair sex, in bearing evidence as to the utility of the tri- 
cycle, writes: ‘My sister and myself have just returned 
from a tour, having ridden from Leeds to Woodbridge 
(Suffolk), and home again by Halstead and Walden 
(Essex), or a total of 470 miles whilst we have been away: 
and, as we have had such a successful time of it in every 
respect, we intend having another tour next year. 
The C. T. C. Gazette. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD RIDE A 


abulated result» 
S. Inspector of 
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on paper.”"—B. W. RICHARDSON, M. D., s 
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For the Companion. 


MEMORIES OF EASTER. 


The mournful winds that haunt the halls of night 

Died as the sun flashed up his golden way; 
rhe mists that veiled the hills with curtains gray | 
Fled at the coming of the lord of light. | 
their peals from steepled height, | 





| 
| 





2 jocund round 
And all the earth that glorious Easter day | 
Thrilled with a sense of spring’s awakening might. 





st 


so when the Sun of Righteousness shall rise 
And pierce the mists of doubt that blind our eyes, | 
Pointing the way to the eternal goal, | 
To us will come such joy as nature knows, 
Freed from the thraldom of the winter snows,— 
The everlasting springtime of the soul. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
———_—_-$—~@>——___—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE RACE FROM NORTHMINSTER. 


Poor Mrs. Flagg had a hard time keeping her 
family of little ones fed and clothed, after their 
father died. ‘I never could have begun to do it,” 
she would say, with tears in her eyes, “if it hadn’t 
been for Wilbur.” 

Wilbur was the oldest boy —cheerful, busy, | 





well-patched, ready for any job by which honest | handsome; but of course a painted one is less | fun alive! The depot-master is away, and won't 


wages could be gained. At seventeen he did all 
the work in Dr. Dovemore’s barn 
ud garden, and by degrees came 


cent. His ride was altogether too short, and he | 


| gloried in the effort required to make the last half 


of it at a good speed. Then, when he chanced to | 
come in ahead of time—as he “chanced” to do 
pretty often—he would compensate himself for the 
extra exertion by taking a turn through the level, 
shady streets of the village. 

His working-day clothes at such times presented 
a striking contrast to the brilliancy of the bicycle 
he rode. And such riding! His lithe, athletic 
frame seemed made for the exercise, which after a 
little while came as natural to him as breathing. 

He had known the pleasure of riding a fleet 
horse; but that was nothing to the rapture of fly- | 
ing over a smooth road on a noiseless tire to which | 
his own will gave magical velocity. Slender, 
straight in the shoulders, erect, or leaning slightly 
to the shining handle-bar; his feet plying the 
treadles with delightful ease of motion; his alert 
eyes looking out laughingly from under his close- | 
fitting, visorless cap; gay as a bird and as swift, | 
clipping the air like a swallow; a young Apollo in | 
patched jacket, on a twinkling and gleaming vebi- | 
cle, of which he seemed a very part—the modern 
Centaur !—that was the figure that soon began to 
excite admiring comment in Northminster. 

Alger heard of it. One day he and his school- 
fellows were discussing the merits of different 
bicycles. 

“I wouldn’t have a nickel-plated one,” said Je- 
rome Bennett; “it’s so much work to keep it in 
order.” 

“Neither would I,” said Alger, “if I didn’t have 
a boy to take care of it. No other machine is so 





care.” 





tu have the entire charge of his 
valuable horse. The doctor’s son 
Alger showed still more extraor- 
dinary confidence in him by giv- 
mg him the care of his bicycle, 
which he esteemed of more value 
than many horses. 

It was the present Alger had 
received from his parents on his 
last birthday—nickel-plated, of 
the best American make, quite 
the finest thing in town, as befit- 
ted so high-spirited a youth. 

He was proud of it! At first 
he would not let anybody else 
touch it, but oiled and polished 
it with his own dainty hands. 
Then he called Wilbur to help 
him once or twice; and at length, 
tinding how handy the boy was, 
he would turn it over to him, on 
coming in from a trip, perfectly 
assured that, when wanted 
again, he would find it in as good 
condition as if he himself had 
rubbed down the bright spokes 
and brushed the last particle of 
dust from the glittering “back- 
bone.” 

Wilbur loved the machine al- 
most as if it had been his own. 
He delighted his eyes with its 
splendor, and grieved over the 
slightest dint or spot of rust that 
marred its perfect beauty. What 
happy hours he passed in caress- 
ingly working over it! 

Still greater happiness was in 
store for him. For, will you believe it? Alger 
Dovemore finally permitted him to ride—actually 
ride—his bicycle! 

Alger was studying at the Northminster acade- 
my that autumn, and in fine weather he used to 
ride up and back on his machine. But sometimes 
the weather was bad when he left home; then if 
the afternoon proved fine, how ardently he desired 
his wheel to return on! So it occurred to him 
that, on such occasions, it might be sent to him; 
and where else was so trustworthy a messenger as 
Wilbur ? 

Wilbur had learned to ride on an old wooden 
bicycle which Alger had given him; and it was 
his ambition to bestride the nickel-plated wonder. 
When, therefore, Alger said to him one day, 
“Don’t you think, Wilp, you can take my wheel 
up to the school for me sometimes?” he could 
hardly conceal his trembling joy while he an- 
swered, hesitatingly, that “maybe he could.” 

“If you can mount, you'll soon be all right,” 
said Alger. ‘Try once.” 

Wilbur grinned and behaved even more awk- 
wardly than was quite necessary at first; but suc- 
ceeded, after one or two attempts, in gaining and 
keeping his seat, and in starting off on the ma- 
chine, without Alger’s assistance—to Alger’s great 
Surprise. He did not, however, confess that more 
than once in the owner’s absence he had enjoyed a 
little private practice in doing this very thing. 

He was accordingly well-qualified to take the 
Wheel up to Northminster the next time it was 
Wanted; and thenceforward he often had that 
Heasant duty to perform. Even in fine weather, 
When Alger made a late start in the morning, and 
had just time to get to school by the train, he 
would leave the machine for Wilbur to ride up at 
three o'clock. I say up, for there is an ascending 
grade much of the way; another reason why a 
hoy of Alger’s disposition liked to have his wheel 
brought to him there—the down-grade was so 
much more attractive ! 

But Wilbur did not mind the long, gradual as- 











THE RACE FROM 


“T’ve seen a bicycle just like yours, Dovemore,” 
said Charley Robbin, “ridden by a jaunty little 
chap dressed like a stable-boy. Smart? light- 
ning’s a snail to him, when he lets himself out, in 
the back streets!” 

“Why, that’s Alger’s boy—don’t you know ?” 
said Chip Anderson. 

Alger colored with angry surprise. 

“You don’t mean to say that Wilp Flagg, who 
brings up my wheel, rides it that way, in the back 
streets? I'll put a damper on that!” he said, and 
treasured up wrath against his next meeting with 
Wilbur. 

“Look here, Wilp!” he said, haughtily, “I hear 
you are having a little more fun with my bicycle 
than we bargained for. Ride around the back 
streets of Northminster, do you? As if that was 
what I employed you to do!” 

Wilbur had been conscious all along that young 
Dovemore would not quite approve of those extra 
rides. But he owned up manfully. 

“T—yes—sometimes—take a little sail around, 
just to see how it seems after working on the up- 
grade.” 

“Well!” said Alger, imperiously, ‘‘do it again 


you to wait for me there—and you and I part. 
Understand ?” 

“T understand,” replied Wilbur, wishing he 
could afford to add, “Suppose we part now.” But 


could he bear to part from that? 


his recent rather free use of it; it was Alger’s man- 
ner towards him which he resented. But that was 
one of those things which a prudent boy who has 
his living to get learns to put up with; and Wil- 
bur was prudent. 

From that day he confined himself strictly to 
business, in taking the wheel to Northminster, re- 
sisting all temptation to disobey orders until one 





memorable occasion. 
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—ride a rod further than the square, when I tell | 


he was getting good wages at the doctor’s, his | 
folks were still poor, and—the bicycle! How} 
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It was the day when Chip Anderson planned 
that audacious trick of his to frighten the school- 
girls. Chip was the worst boy in Barlow, when 
he was at home. ‘The rest of the time he was the 
worst boy in Northminster, where he attended 
school with Alger. 

There was alsoa girls’ seminary in the place; 
and to accommodate day-pupils, who came up 
from Barlow and other stations, a car of the train 
that brought them in the morning would often 
switch off on a side track, and wait for the after- 
noon train by which they returned. 

When they found the empty car there after 
school, they would commonly climb into it, get 
seats, and study their lessons, or read novels, or 
laugh and chatter until train-time. 

It was a windy, dusty day, and Alger had not 
thought Wilbur would come up with the bicycle 
in such a gale. But Wilbur had reasoned, “He 
will have the wind at his back, and it will be all 
the more fun for him coming down.” So, toiling 
against gust and grade, he made the trip, and 
choosing a sheltered corner of the Square, waited 
for Alger. 

Thinking he would have to return by the train, 
Alger lingered about the station with the other 
boys. The girls were already in the waiting car. 

“Let’s give ’em a little ride,” said Chip Ander- 
son. 

“We can’t,” replied Alger; curiosity impelling 
him immediately to inquire, “How can we ?” 

“Easy enough,” said Chip. ‘All of us together 
can start the car. Then to hear ’em scream when 
they find it’s in motion! It will be the greatest 





be back till just before the train is due.” 


ried it off!” replied Chip, pale and nervous. “And 
see here, boys! not a word about our meddling 
with the brakes.” 

“My sister is aboard that car!” said Jerome, 
wild with remorse and fright. And he started to 
run down the track. 

Wilbur was resting at the corner, when he saw 
the car roll across the open space below the Square. 
It did not occur to him at first that there was any- 
thing wrong about it, the dust in his eyes disguis- 
ing the fact that there was nobody at the brakes. 
Then came the alarm; Jerome and Charley ap- 
peared, running along the track in vain pursuit; 
and men and boys came hurrying, as if there had 
been a fight or a fire. 

There was then no telegraph on that branch of 
the road. The express would be coming up in a 
few minutes to Northminster, where the accommo- 
dation train was expected to wait for it on the 
side track, after backing up for the extra car. 
There was only one running track, and whether 
the girls succeeded or not in stopping their car, a 
collision was imminent. 

The station-master rushed down to the Square, 
horrified at the danger of a catastrophe for which 
he might be held accountable. 

“Who has a fast team?” he shouted. “If we 
don’t head off that car, and signal the express, 
there’ll be a smash-up!” 

“T’ll try it,” said the proprietor of a farm-wagon, 
who was watering his horses at the public trough. 
“But my span aint racers.” 

He scrambled to his seat and whipped away 
across the Square, turning down the Barlow road. 

“He'll never do it!” said the station-master, 
throwing up his hands despairingly. ‘Where’s 
the owner of this buggy? Tell 
him I’ve borrowed his teagn!” 
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He had a most persuasive way of leading his 
mates into mischief. He himself mounted the 
front platform and released the brake at that end. 
| Charley Robbin loosed the one at the other end. 
The car meanwhile was full of the laughter of the 
girls, who had closed the doors to keep out the 
flying dust. 

Then the boys put their shoulders to the car. As 
it did not start, Chip stepped to the coal-sheds 
near by, and picked upa joist. This was used 
effectively as a lever against a wheel. But just 
as the car started, Alger's heart failed him; and 
|exclaiming, ‘“There’s the depot-master!” he 
walked quickly away. 

The rest followed his example, and in a moment 
not a boy was anywhere near. : 

Just then a cloud of dust came whirling down 
the track, from the main street of the village. 
Everything was enveloped in it, and when it had 
passed, the car was no longer there. The hurri- 
| cane had taken it just as Chip gave the final lift 
with his lever, and it had by this time struck the 
down grade, running at an ever increasing rate of 
speed. 
| “The car! the car!” yelled Charley Robbin, 


three others had taken refuge from the dust-storm. 
“What car?” cried Alger, hastening to look out. 


‘We didn’t send it off!” All rushed out excited- | 


ly. “Where’s Chip ?” 

Chip came lounging around the corner of the 
depot. 

“The car!” exclaimed Jerome Bennett. “It’s 


He couldn’t blame the owner for objecting to| going like mad on the down grade, and in ten 


minutes the express will be coming up!” 
| Even the reckless Chip was alarmed, but he 
| assumed a careless air. 

“The girls will know enough to stop it,” he said, 
and perhaps believed, though the truth was, the 
girls had not yet discovered that the car was in 
motion. 

“I didn’t start it!” said the frightened Alger. 

“Of course not. Nobody did. The wind car- 


bursting into the depot, where Alger and two or | 


And in a moment he was whip- 
ping frantically after the farmer. 
Wilbur had remained guard- 
ing the bicycle, which only 
Alger’s positive orders prevented 
him from mounting. But now 
the impulse to disregard them 
was no longer to be resisted by 
a boy of his spirit, thrilled with 
the excitement of the occasion. 

Out came the machine from 
the shelter of the building against 
which it leaned. Ata spring he 
was in the saddle and off, just 
as Alger appeared, wild -eyed 
with anxiety, coming around the 
corner with Chip. 

“Wilp! Wilbur!” he shouted. 
“Bring back that machine!” 

If Wilp heard, he did not heed. 
Fast and faster his feet plied the 
treadles, swift and swifter spun 
the wheel, each step a revolution, 
each revolution an enormous 
stride of almost fourteen feet. 

The buggy had soon passed 
the farm-wagon; as Wilbur also 
overtook it, the driver called en- 
couragingly after him and gave 
up the race. The buggy still 
kept ahead. And now, casting 
his eye eagerly down the railway 
track, Wilbur could see the run- 
away car, silent, solitary, driving 
on to its fate, with its cargo of 
girls hardly yet conscious of 
their danger. 

He, too, had the wind, with a 
descending grade, in his favor; a hard, gravelly 
road was under his rubber tire. The only thing 
he feared was a “header,” which even a pebble 
might cause; but he looked out for that, with all 
his fury of haste. And now, noiseless as a gliding 
ghost, swift as a feathered shaft, he shot by the 
buggy and wheeled into the track ahead of the 
horse. 

The station-master shouted something after him. 
Wilbur did not pause, but threw up his hand with 
a triumphant gesture and sped on. 

It seemed to him that the wind had gone down. 
But that could hardly be, with the roadside trees 
still swaying and roaring above his head. He was 
overtaking the hurricane. 

Still more rapidly he was overtaking the lost 
car. Passing a grove that stretched between the 
highway and the railroad, he beheld the object of 
so much terrible solicitude emerging beyond the 
trees, not fifty rods away. 

The girls had by this time discovered that the 
var was going without the train! The dust-storm 
surrounding it, or the absorbing interest cf books 
and vivacious conversation within, had prevented 
them from noticing the start. On finding that they 
were in motion, they had at first a confused im- 
pression that the train must have arrived, and be- 
come connected with the car. Then with shrieks 

of ““Where are we? Oh gracious, girls! Our car 
| ig running away !” they flew to windows and doors, 
| and were beckoning and screaming for help, when 
the bicycle ran abreast of the car, with only a nar- 
| row strip of meadow between. 

“The brakes! the brakes!” Wilbur yelled at 
them, gesticulating, and making a violent rotary 
motion with his hand. ‘Twist the brakes!” 

Too much terrified to obey intelligently, they 
turned the handles with insufficient force, or 
turned them the wrong way. He durst not tarry ; 
for if the express was on time, not a moment was 
to be spared. 

He flew past Empton, a ffag-station; followed 
quickly by the car, clanging along the track, and 
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filling with consternation spectators who witnessed 
the astonishing race, and recognized Empton girls 
on the platform. 

“Jump off! jump!” some one shouted at them. 

One obeyed, and lay with a dislocated ankle 
where she fell. Deterred by her mishap, the others 
recoiled, fluttering and screaming, upon the plat- 
forms of the car. 

The next station was Barlow, and Wilbur, as he 
approached it, heard the dreaded whistle. 

“The express!” he muttered, and bent himself 
to his work. 

People stared, horses shied, as he flew past. 
The whistle again! it must be near, to sound so 
loud against such a gale. The train was entering 
the village. 

Then silence. Then he could hear the engine- 
bell, and see puffs of white steam caught up, and 
mingled with clouds of dust amid tossing trees. 

The train was leaving Barlow! 

A curve in the track concealed the on-coming 
car, which might at any moment appear in view, 
and be hurled crashing upon the iron front of the 
advancing engine. And all the time that very 
curve was increasing the distance between Wilbur 
and the railroad, where the safety of precious lives 
and limbs depended only on him. 

The bell had ceased clanging. No more white 
puffs of steam; the engine was settling down to 
its work. Wilbur could see it starting out of the 
village. If he had been only half a minute—a 
quarter of a minute—earlier! There was a cross 
street which he had hoped to reach, wheel into, 
and throw himself from his machine in front of | 
the train. 

He might do it yet; he must—he would! He 





bent all his strength to an utmost final effort; it 
seemed as if soul and body were fused into one 
fiery thing, and that one thing was speed. 

Then all at once—what had happened? Wilbur 
was plunging headlong into the dust, and the bicy- 
cle was bumping and bounding over him. At that 
last moment, upon which everything hung, he had 
got a “header.” 

And the train came crawling up, the car came 
sweeping down. 

But suddenly an astonishing figure, that of a 
boy, capless, his coat torn from one shoulder, hair 
disordered, face covered with bruises and dust and 
blood, was seen scrambling over a fence, and cross- 
ing a vacant lot between railroad and street, shriek- 
ing and gesticulating like a fiend. 

‘The engineer of the express put his head out of 
the cab and called, ““What’s up ?” at the same time 
slowing the train. 

Wilbur had little breath left, but what he had he 
used. 

“A car loose! coming down the track! Back 
up!” he shouted, with violent gestures, which per- 
haps conveyed more meaning than his words, in 
such a wind. “Back up! switch off!” 

Almost at that instant the car itself was seen 
spinning around the curve, with girls on the front 
platform fumbling in a frightened way with the 
brake, or gazing in terror from the door. 

‘Then clangor and confusion and dismay! whis- 
tle sounding, brakemen working furiously, loco- 
motive laboring, and trails of sparks flying from 
driving wheels suddenly reversed. The train came 
to a dead stop, then began slowly to back, the 
wheels alternately holding and slipping,—all in a 
few seconds, which seemed interminable to the bat- 
tered and breathless Wilbur,-—while the car came 
on! 

Half-blinded and dizzy, he leaned by the rail- 
road fence, and again implored the girls to tighten 
the brakes, as they flew swiftly past. Then he 
grew faint, expecting to hear shrieks and a horri- 
ble crash. 

He saw nothing for a moment, heard nothing; 
then a cry! Rousing himself, he beheld the car 
almost graze the snout of the locomotive, backing 
the train slowly but safely out of its reach on the 
side track. 

All in a sweat and tremor, too weak almost to 
stand, he waited only to see the car slacken speed, 
while the train ran down to connect with it; then 
made what haste he could back to the spot where 
he and the bicycle had parted company. 

It had suffered no worse injury than a bend of 
the handle-bar; but that, to the boy, seemed bad 
enough. 

“I suppose I saved a smash-up,” he said to him- 
self, as he remounted with an effort, and went 
zigzagging unsteadily homeward. ‘But nobody 
will think anything of that, while Alger never will 
forgive me.” 

Meanwhile the rescued girls told their story ; 
and soon the share which each boy had in that 
day’s business became known to an amazed and 
indignant community. 

“It will cost the rascals something!” was the 
curt comment of those who did not believe in jokes 
of that description. 

“It would cost them and a good many people 
more, if it hadn’t been for Wilbur Flagg!” was the 
grim retort of others. 

Sick and sore and blood-stained, Wilbur had 
reached his mother’s house, bathed his bruises and 
told his story, when he saw Alger enter the gate, 
looking strangely excited. 

“Mad a hatter!’ Wilbur said to himself, 
thinking of the bent handle-bar, and his flagrant 
disobedience of orders. And he went out reso- 
lutely to meet him. 

But Alger was not angry. 
dove, meek as a lamb. 
*"Wilp!” said he, in a trembling voice, “you did 


as 


He was gentle as a 
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a mighty good thing with my bicycle this afternoon 
—what nobody else could! And I just called to 
say, if ever you want to use it again, just take it 
as if it was your own.” 

Wilbur was too much astonished even to mur- 
mur his thanks. 

He was still more astonished when, not long af- 
terwards, the families of the mischief-making boys | 
and of the rescued girls united in making him a | 
handsome present. 

And what do you think it was? A bicycle of | 
his own! a fine new machine, which is not only | 
his very great delight, but which he finds practi- 
cally useful in riding to and from an office of the | 
railroad in which he is now employed. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DARTMOOR PONIES. 
The Wild Horse and His Wanderings. 
By the Author of “Winners in Life's Race.” 


It was a lovely summer’s day in the south of 
the County Devon, England, when I started for 
an early morning walk across that part of Dart- 
moor which lies to the south of Dartmoor prison. 
For two or three miles in front of me the moor 
stretched out wild and treeless; the sun was shin- | 
ing brightly upon the mass of yellow furze and | 
deep-red heather, drawing up the moisture from 
the ground and causing a kind of watery haze to 
shimmer across the landscape, while the early 
mist was clearing off the ¢ors, or hill-tops, in the 
distance, curling in fanciful wreaths around the 
rugged and stony summits, as it dispersed gradu- 
ally in the increasing heat of the day. 









It was a happy time for the 
cattle which were scattered in 
groups here and there, feeding 
on the dewy grass. The moor, 
which in the winter affords them 
scarcely a bare subsistence, was 
now richly covered with fresh young pasture, and 
the sturdy oxen fed solemnly and deliberately ; 
while the wild Dartmoor ponies and their colts 
scampered joyously along, shaking their manes 
and long flowing tails, and neighing to each other 
as they went; or clustered together on some ver- 
dant spot, where the colts teased and bit each other 
for fun, as they gambolled round their grazing 
mothers. 

It was a pleasant sight, there on the open moor, 
with the lark soaring and singing overhead, and 
the butterflies and bees hovering among the sweet- 
smelling furze blossoms, to see horses free and 
joyous, with no thought of bit or bridle, harness 
or saddle; whose hooves had never been handled 
by the shoeing-smith, nor their coats touched with 
the singeing iron. Those little colts, with their 
thick heads, shaggy coats and flowing tails, had 
still at least two years more of freedom before 


en. True, it was a freedom which, in one sense, 
might be hard, when in the severe winter their only 





food would be the furze-tops, procured by scrap- 
ing away the snow with their feet, and yet a free- 
dom very precious in itself, for they could gallop 
where they would, with head erect, snuffing at the 
wind and crying to each other for the very joy of 
| life. 

Now as I strolled across the moor and watched 
their gambols, and thought how like free, wild 
animals they seemed, my thoughts roamed far 
|away, and I saw, in imagination, scenes where 
|other untamed animals of the horse tribe were 
living unfettered all their lives long. 

First there rose before my mind the level, grass- 
covered pampas of South America, where the 
wild horses share the boundless plains with troops 
of the Rhea, or American ostrich; and wander, 
each horse with as many mares as he can collect, 
| in companies of hundreds, or even thousands, in 
| one troop. These are now truly wild, and live 
| freely from youth to age, unless they are un- 
| fortunate enough to be caught, in the more inhab- 
ited regions, by the lasso of the hunter. But in 
the wilder parts they dread nothing. There, as 
they roam with one bold stallion as their leader, 





|rheas appearing above it, for I was upon the edge 
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even wild beasts of prey hesitate to approach them ; 
for when they form into a dense mass, with the 
mothers and young in the centre, their heels deal 
blows that even the fierce jaguar does not care to 
encounter, and they trample their enemy to death 
in a very short time. Yet these horses are the de- 
scendants of tame animals, brought from Europe 
by the Spaniards to Buenos Ayres in 1535, whose 
descendants have regained their freedom on the 
boundless pampas and prairies. 

But even while-I seemed to see them careering 
over the plains, another scene presented itself and 
took their place. Now I no longer saw around 
ine tall pampas-grass, with the long necks of the 


of a dreary, scantily covered plain between the 
Aral and Balkash Lakes in Tartary. To the south 
lay a barren sandy desert; to the north the fertile 
plains of the Kirghiz Steppes, where the Tartar 
feeds his flocks, and herds of antelopes gallop over 
the fresh green pasture. But here was a kind of 
no-man’s land, where low, scanty shrubs and 
stunted grass seemed to promise but a poor feed- 
ing-ground. 

Yet here the small, long-legged but powerful 
“Tarpans,” the wild horses of the treeless plains 
of Russia and Tartary, were picking their morn- 
ing meal. Sturdy, wicked little fellows they 
looked, with their shaggy light-brown coats, short, 
wiry manes, erect ears and fiery, watchful eyes. 
They might well be supposed to be true wild 
horses, whose ancestors had never been tamed by 
man, and yet it is probable that even they escaped 
in early times from the Tartars, and have held 
their own ever since over the grassy steppes of 
Russia and on the confines of the plains of Tar- 








tary. Sometimes almost alone, as I saw them 
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here on this barren ground; sometimes in vast 
herds, when, as in the south of Russia, they wan- 
der between the Dnieper and the Don; they live a 
free life, not fearing even the wolves, which they 
beat to the ground with their hooves. From one 
green oasis to another they travel, over miles of 
ground. 


“A thousand horse and none to ride, 
With poten | tail and Sying mane, 

Wide nostrils never stretched with pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod. 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea.” 


As I followed them in their course, I saw troops 





they would know what it was to be driven or beat- | 


of yet another animal of the horse tribe, the “ku- 
lan” (equus heminus), or “kiang,” half-horse, 
half-ass, which lives on the Kirghiz Steppes of 
Tartary, and spreads far beyond the range of the 
Tarpan into Thibet. Here at last we have a truly 
wild animal, never probably brought into subjec- 
tion toman. The number of names he possesses 
shows how widely he has spread; the Tartars call 
him “kulan,” the Thibetans “‘kiang,” while the 
Mongolians give him the unpronounceable name 
of “dschiggetai.” He yields submission to none 
of them, but if caught and broken, soon breaks 
away again to his wild life, ‘‘a free and fetterless 
creature.” 

No one has ever yet settled the question wheth- 
er he is a horse or ass, probably because he repre- 
sents an animal truly between the two. His head 
is graceful, his body light, his legs slender and 
fleet, yet his ears are long and ass-like, his color is 
a yellow-brown, and he has a dark mane and tail, 
with a long dark stripe down his back. Living 
often on high plateaux, sometimes as much as fif- 
teen hundred feet above the sea, this “child of the 
steppes” travels in large companies even so far as 
the rich meadows of Central Asia, in summer wan- 
dering in green pastures, and in winter seeking the 
hunger-steppes where sturdy plants grow, while in 
the autumn the young steeds go off alone to the 
mountain heights to survey the country around, 
and wildly to call for mates, whom they will keep 
close to them through all the coming year, even 
though they may mingle with thousands of others. 





Having travelled over America, Europe and 
Asia, was my quest ended ? No, for the wild kulan, 
with his dark stripe, sent my thoughts wandering 
into a far warmer and more fertile land. I was 
now in quite another scene. Instead of rough 
grass, and almost deserted plains, I was on the 
bank of a river in Central Africa on the edge of 
magnificent forest with grassy slopes beyond. 
Here were elephants and rhinoceroses, antelope: 
and buffaloes, lions and hyenas, all to be met at tly: 
same time of the day or night on the river’s brink, 
and here, too, came the herds of zebras and quaggas 
the one from the south, the others from the north, to 
drink their fill. 

So in Europe, Asia, Africa and America t! 
horse-tribe in various forms still maintains a fro 
existence. I might still have wandered to Abyssiii: 
to visit the wild ass (asinus teniopus) from whi: 
our own donkeys are probably descended, or 1, 
the Asiatic deserts in quest of the “‘onager ;” but at 
this point a more interesting and far wider ques- 


| tion presented itself, as I threw myself down « 


the moor to ponder the early history of all these 
tribes. 

Where have they all come from? Where shall 
we look for the first ancestors of all these wild and 
noble animals. For the answer to this I had to 
travel back to America, to those Western States 
where Prof. Marsh has made such grand discoy- 
eries in horse-history. There, where once horses 
were supposed never to have been before the Span- 
iards brought them a few centuries ago, we have 
now found the true birthplace of the equine race. 

Come back with me to a time so remote that we 
cannot measure it even by hundreds of thousaids 
of years, and let us visit the territories of Utah and 
Wyoming. Those highlands were very different 
then from what they are now. Just risen out of the 
seas of the cretaceous period, they were then clothed 
with dense forests of palms, tree-ferns and screw- 
pines, magnolias and laurels, myricas and witch- 
hazels, interspersed with wide-spreading lakes, 
on the margins of which strange and curious ani- 
mals fed and flourished. There were large beasts 
with teeth like the tapir and the bear, and feet 
like the elephant, and others far more dangerous, 
half bears, half hyenas, prowling around to at- 
tack the clumsy paleotherium and anoplotherium 
(something between the rhinoceros and horse) 
which were grazing by the waterside, while grace- 
ful antelopes fed on the rich grass. And among 
these were some little animals no bigger than foxes, 
with four toes, and a splint for a fifth on their front 
feet, and three toes on the hind ones. 

These clumsy little animals, whose bones have 
been found in the rocks of Utah and Wyoming, 
were real toed animals, yet their bones and teeth 
show that they belonged to the horse tribe, and al- 
ready the ordinary fifth toe was beginning to dis- 
appear. Before that warm period of the eocene 
had passed away, with its screw-pines and tree- 
ferns, another rather larger animal had taken the 
place of the small one, and he had only four toes 
on his front feet; the splint had disappeared. And 
so as time went on, other and other animals suc- 
ceeded, always losing toes, and gaining slender, 
fleet legs, together with an increase in size and in 
gracefulness. Now one as large as a sheep had 
only three toes andasplint. Then the splint again 
disappeared, and one large and two dwindling toes 
only remained, till finally these two became mere 
splints, leaving one large toe or hoof with the al- 
most imperceptible splints which may be seen on 
the fetlock of a horse’s skeleton. 

Meanwhile during these long succeeding ages 
the animals became larger, more powerful and 
swift, the neck and head became longer and more 
graceful, the brain-case larger in front, the slender 
limbs more flexible and fit for running and gallop- 
ing, till we find the bones the same in shape, though 
not yet in size, to those of our own wild horses and 
asses now. 

And did they remain all this time confined to 
America? No. For when they had arrived at 
the animal with three toes on each foot, we find 
their remains in Europe, where they lived in com- 
pany with giraffes, opossums and monkeys, while 
a little later we find them, too, in Africa and India, 
so that the horse tribe represented by creatures 
about as large as donkeys had spread far and wide 
over the world. 

And now, curiously enough, they began to for- 
sake, or to become extinct in, the land of their 
birth. Why they did, so we do not know, but 
while in the old world, as asses, quaggas and 
zebras, they spread over Asia, Europe and Africa, 
in America they certainly died out, so that ages 
afterwards, when that land was discovered, the 
horse-tribe was not to be found in it. 

And the horse, the true horse, what became of 
him? Born and bred probably in Central Asia 
from some animal like the ‘‘kulan,” he proved too 
useful to savage tribes to be allowed his freedom, 
and it is doubtful whether in any part of the world 
he escaped subjection. Yet though tamed, and made 
to know his master, he has, as we have seen, brok- 
en loose again in almost all parts of the world, in 
America on the prairies and pampas, in Europe 
and Asia on the steppes, and in Australia in the 
bush, while even in little England, although horn 
of domesticated mothers, the young colts of Dart- 
moor, Exmoor and Shetland seem to assert their 
descent from wild and free ancestors, as they 
throw up their heads with a shrill neigh and fly 
against the wind with streaming manes and om 
stretched tails, just as the “kulan,” the “tarpan 
and the zebra de in the wild desert or grassy plain. 
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If your appetite is poor, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just 
the medicine you need. 100 Doses, $1. (Adv. 
———+— - 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. JOHN P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have 
given it with decided benefit in a case of innutrition of 
the brain, from abuse of alcohol.” (Ade. 

oot a 
New Uses of Diamond Dyes. 

If you have used Diamond Dyes, or if you have not, 
you should send for samples giving directions for many 
new uses. These are the best dyes for family use. Send 
stamp for sample card, or ten cents for a package of 
Dye, any color. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. (Adv. 


Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. 


By sending us $3.75 we will express to you free of 
expense 15 bottles of above Dressing, together with an 
elegant lithograph. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 

GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BosTON, MAss. 


The Combines a lasting odor with an 
exquisitely delicate fragrance; at- 
Atwood tractive in appearance, delightful in 
pope = ~samened itself to lady 
or gentle 
Colo e Sold by , and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


MRs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Cheapest place in New York City to buy materiais for 
Art Needlework, Perforated Patterns, wholesale and re- 
tail. Send 5 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ore lady wants is our ‘‘MANUAL 
OF NEEDLEWORK.” It plainly 
teaches them to do Kensington, Ara- 
sene, and other embroidery, an 


d gives 
rams of ) od various stitches. It also has chapters 
nitting, Crocheting Tattin, Honiton, Point, and 
Macreme Lace Making, Rug Making, etc., with instruc- 
tions for making many articles for home adornment. 100 
pages, _— t ustrated. Price, rose paid, 35 cents. 
ATTEN PU SHING CO. 
3 West “T4th Street, New York. 


For Crazy Quilts. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL: y. ASSORTED COLORS, 
and beautiful Silk Applique Figures, Birds, Butterflies, 
—. Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fan- 
cy V 
1 oz. package of Embroidery Silk for 40ctsrAss't Colors. 
1 doz. Applique Figures for 0) cts. Assorted Kin 

With each package will be sent designs for one bun- 
dred different stitches od a razy work, 

Send postal order by n 

THE BR: ua RD % AnweTaone co., 
) Broadway, New 
621 Market St., Philadelphin. By Kingston St., Boston. 


CENTS A YEARI 
OUR MONTHLY 


SHOPPING 


— Lo sree Gives complete Cata- 


logue 
First-C ine Clty Saeck, 
valued at — pee . 
Dollars.— 
Aa in 

Choice Home Wen 


ing. Tells WHAT TO WEAR, HOW ‘To MAKE IT, and how to ge 
Materials at Smallest Cost. Will often save many times its cost fn 
asingle purchase. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


COOPER & CONARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


SAYS SHE T° ME 
SAYS SHE 

































GETT 

C ONES re THE: oo 
JLEWANDOSS 17TempcePt. BOSTON.” 
PRICK LIST SENT FREE. \ention this paper. 


NEW BOOKS, SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY axp THE Cotors 
or Ftowers. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Proper Cotors to use. 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 ogg of_ silk 
showing colors for above book, lic. Ken. 
sington and Lustre Paintin 9 8 COMPLETE 
Guipe and instructor, 2ic. Book of Cross 
Stitch Patterns for Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns, 


TCHW 
CRAZY Rg we ener ee 


ELEGANT KNITTING. Instragtions for Mit- 
ans Bdgings, &c., 15 cts. 12 NEW CANVAS 
DY P RNS, 25c. How to Crochet, 
com tote eee and choice fea ns, 15 cts. 
ork. Elegant cones ania icit direc. 
tions Yor doing the work, 25c. of 195% 
for every branch of Fancy wore Se. 
instructions for doing Stamping that will not 
with price lists of fm Nagy Fanbrosd. 
po Pantone &c., CI 
above, retail price ‘gn for $1.10. Get four ‘a  — 
$3.00, and sell resend et your own free. 


ARKER, Lynn, Mass. 




















peed WORK 





Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 





NONE GENUINE WITHOUT QUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 





PAINTING, EMBROIDERY. 


some Colored Studies and pe ys will be issued as 
fi bes in THE ve ART INTERCHANGE a fortnightly illustrated 


prota of art a. 
x 19% inches ceil, * © 30cents. 
PANSIES: 10% x 13% inches, Mayarst, - + 15 cents. 
ROSES, 10 Ea inches, June 18th, 15 cents. 
PINK CH SANTHEMUMS, 1434'x 20 inches, 


oe EN ROD and CARDINAL FLOWER, 
x Sik 3 Auge th, 15 cents. 

ane APPLE BLOs- 

and front, 24 x 


50 cents. 


» for ay. mount. 
20 inches, Se: tember rz ag msc 
Later, LANDSCAPE, MARINE and FIGURE Rey in 
= a hen pee and duly ann 
‘mediate issues sive also the BEST AND 
mast “PRACTICAL “INSTR eT OW in painting in all its 
—— rayon, wing and Pastel 
Painting, Repousse ae or ham pepmnoring tees, “anon neg 
eling, etc. preenteed t+-h with fi iD: REDS OF P for 
treatment, aid in illustr: HUNDR OF PAT- 
TERNS FoR Eig aad fail’ kinds © art aces are gi 


Ww stitc an thee of work — fully Sesied, 


s ane = Furnis One treatment and Decoration of 
T QUESTIO $ ANSWERED in the paper and diffi- 
aulties intel gant removed by expert advice, FREE. 


Other 
pe et of outline oad 
signs for tracing, notable Etchings, and Engravings, for fram- 
ing, are additional attractions. 

Tiptions commence atany time. (All this year’s Nota 
Rumbers out of print.) 26 numbers even 13 colored plates. 
$3.00 per annum ; six months, $1.65. 

SAMPLE COPY COLORED, PLATE. AND GAraLoaue oF 
ART WORK HANDBOOKS FOR FIFTEEN CEN 
TRIAL OFFER, THREE MONTHS FOR ONE DoiLaR. 
this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 





SEE—$1.50. 


FINE BLACK FAN-BACE 


JERSEYS 


with Satin Bow, in all sizes, | 
at $1.50. Also the following 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


Plain Jerseys, 98c., $1.25 and $2.47. 
Coat- Back, $1.69 and $2.49, 
‘* Vest-front: $2.98. 
‘* "(Hercules Braid) $1.75, $2,50 
and $3.25. 
(Cream White and Evening Shades) 
Fan-Back (Satin Bow) extra quality, finished 
with Rolling Collar and Cuffs, $3.45. 
Silk Jerseys (best made) $7.15. 
Children’s Jerseys, 98c., $1.49 and $2.15. 


Postage 12 cents each. 
J. N. COLLINS, 
32 West 14th Street, New York. 


DR. GRAY’S 


Back - Supporting Shoulder-Brace 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES, 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT SO IS THE TREE IN- 
CLINED.” The truth of this old adage is forcibly 
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brought to mind when one 
sees a Man or woman dis- 
figured by a crooked spine 
or stooping shoulders, and 
one mentally exclaims. 
that person had only had 
roper care when young, 
that awkward figure might 


SHOULDER - BRACE has 
been devised, and so effectu- 
al is it in accomplishing its 
purpose, that it is ra) = 
—_ growing in favor with 
em P ne it. - . 7 
Paten * . Spoken 0: n the highest 
Seated Deb. 90, 2000 terms of praise by all phy- 
sicians who have seen and examined i 
ADE IN FOUR SIZES: 
a SMALL. . . . Waist Measure. . . . , 16 to 2 inches. Price, 
LL. oc. # “ 18% 23 a 
“ “ Mtm i $1.50 
“ “ 23 «“« each. 
In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist 
outside of dress 
Sold by Dr agate and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


TEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 


199 BROADWAY, near 29th St., NEw YORK. 
BRANCH 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES 








e N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
43 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 
NO AGENCIES, 











Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and | 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully | 
without ripp 5 
es arments cleaned or dyed whole. | 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., | 
cleaned or dye j 
Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can contidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circular and price- 
list. ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


OUR GAT 


alogue has over 


1700 Illustrations. 


176 Pages of New and 
Choice Stamping Patterns 
for Kensington, Outline 
and Rococo Embroidery, 
Kensington and Lustro 
image | py Pat- 

Iphabets, Mono- 





Stamping, tells how to 
make the Powder and 
Paint, also gives ag og oad Kensington, Lustro 


and ae aS», rs ee 
SPECIAL OF. Ro Thee 2 Books for 2 cts. 


“NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit Pn can do your own Stamping, also 
mping for others. 
CO New 1885 ont has a Complete mer (26 let- 
ters) for Hat Bands, Napkins, etc. STAMP- 





BEAUTIFUL “FAIRY” ROSES. 


base New and Good, “ROSA POLYANTHA,” the Many-Fiowered Roses. 


New Roses from Japan, that wonderland of Horticultural 









Beauty. They bloom in inimnic nse clusters, 30 to 50 together on 
a single stem. Delightfully z The flowers of 
singular purity, and resemble miniature camellias. They are 


wonderfully beautiful, and bloom constantly, and are entirely 
distinct from every other rose, and must become ve ry popular, 
A Rose that will thrive where others fail, flourishing in the 
house, and planted in the garden, ARE A MASS OF BLOOM ALL 
SUMMER. They are elegant, blooming as freely asa g 
and require as little care, 3 beautiful sorts-MIGNO 
clear pink, the — bloomer of all, 40 cts, each. LITT 
\¥ PET, very large, pure white, elegant, 40 cents. 
CECIL BR 2RUNE eee salmon vlush, buds perfect, flowers 
elegant, s dlendid, 30 cents. One each of the 3 sorts for only 
7) cents; three collections for $2.00. PIERSON’S 
PERFECTION PANSIES are superb: those who have 
seen them say they never anything like them. Thé flow- 
ers are of dazzling brillianey and very large; the colors ex- 
quisite and wonderful, and so delicate that no deseription can 
convey any adequate idea of their | ity. There are over forty 
var rieties, no two alike, striped, spotted, bordered, and 
fringed in rainbow colors, with rich velvet texture. We offer 

Strong Plants that will bloom at once, 12 for 50 cents, or 30 
for only $1.00, A GRAND NOVELTY, THE MOON FLOW- 

ER, or EVENING GLORY, Cannot fail to please. Un- 
equalled as a rapid summer climber. The tlowers are immense, 
pure white, sweet scented, 5 inches in diameter, borne very 
profusely, and as they open at night are very striking. Being 
a free bloomer, the effect on a moonlight night is charming. 
The leaves are a bright, glossy green, and as they are not 
troubled a ts, Mt is a splendid plant for verandas. Try 

it! W cts. each; 6 for $1.00. NEW JAPANESE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM FANTASIBE, the tinest sort, snowy-white, thread-like pe tals. 40 cents each; 4 for $1 Dis 




















4 
| different upete boat Chrysanthemums, including 1 ** Fantasie,” for oniy $1.00. FUCHSIA MAD- 
FUCE 


AM VAN STRASS, a superb, double-white variety, 25 cents each ; 6 for S100, IStTA BLACK 
ay te = tinest, easiest’cultivated and most distinet always producing a shower of flowers, 25 ce nts each; 6 
for $1.00, 0 Fuchias, all different, including | Madam Van Der Strass and 1 Blac k Prince, tor 
only $1 00. Any of these articles sent post-paid on receipt of price, and safe arrival guaranteed. If you want 
a Garden of rare beauty, see our offer in this pener April 9th, and our offer of The Golden-Banded Lil 
of Japan, April Pa All pureeaeore will have sent them in addition our Large Illustrate¢ 
Catalogue of ALL THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. Very complete, handsomely illustrated, 
a — interest to all panied of choice powers. fe “nt - all others on receipt of stamp to 
1: e. orist and Seeds- 
Address F. ° PIERSO » man, P. 0. Box A, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

















AKELIA ALBA FL. PL., or ACHILLEA. 


This beautiful plant is a hardy perennial, the top dying down to the ground 
every winter. Its many branches grow to the length of 2 or 3 feet, resting on 
the ground and holding their great masses of flowers about a foot above the 

soil. lant will } yroduce hundreds and even thousands of flowers the first Summer, and we 

= ai witl 1 more than 5,000 perfect flowers on a plant at the same time. We give six 
reasons why this plant should be cultivated by EVERYBODY. Ist, It is perfectly hardy every- 
where, and will thrive in any soil or situation, no matter how poor, and will take care of itself 
among weeds, 2d. It commences to bloom early in July, and is a perfeet mass of beautiful 
flowers till frost, the same blooms keeping perfect Zor: smonths. 3d. Is flowers are pure white, 
perfectly double and produced in large =, Ba he aking it one of the finest eut flowers for 
bouquets, vases, baskets, &c., or for any kind of decorations. 4th. For CEMETERY planting it 
is the most valuable of all flowers, as it is sure to thrive and bear its great profusion of snow- 
white flowers nearly the whole Summer for years and years. 5th. Owing to its great vigor and 
hardiness it ean be planted in large quantity in any waste or out-of-the-w: ay place, where it will 
produce a great abundance of beautiful flowers for cutting. =. If the flowers are cut and dried carefully they 
are — ‘or Winter decorations. Prices—by mail, postpaid, ee ant for + «3 for 50c., 5 for Ri or 

-25, 25 for $2.50, or 50 for ®4. The plants we supply will all grow r iN and produce abundance of bloom 
this heer, They can either be potted or pad vaph in the open ground as soon as received. Get your neighbors 
to order with you aoa thas secure them at low ra 

Our new IMPERIAL GERMAN N_PANSIES have created a sensation,and are the floral wonder of the 
times. Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely new and of marvellous beauty (see catalogue), 

They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through the dry, hot weather of Summer when 

other sorts fail. Mixed seed of over 50 distinct colors, 2c. per paper. We have 40 distinet colors sep: arate . such 

as pure white, black, yellow, blue, variegated, &e., at We. oer yaper. The white is magnificent for cemeteri 
Our new PRIZE VERBENA and GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONETTE are mag nificent: 
seeds 20c. per paper. 
Our new DOUBLE WHITE PERPETUAL FL ow ERING VIOLET, the queen of fragrant flow- 
ers. A grand novelty. Fine plants 35c. each, 2 for 60c., 4 for 
NA EHEMAN NNI—One of the grandest of ‘all ois ll plants, 


















ach, 
The MAMMOTH DEW BERRY-—One of the most ornament: Melicae rs and the finest of all fruits, 40c. 
each, 31 for $1. Don’t fail to plant this grand new fruit. 
SPOTTED CALLA —A grand variety, the leaves of which are be eutioutiy spotted with white. The flowers 


are elegant, being pure white with a black centre. It blooms twice as fre the common Calla. Strong bulbs 


ely g 
| which will bloom pant soon, 5c. each, 3 for $1, We can also supply the RE St RRECTION PLANT, a great 


curiosity, at 30c. eac 

New DOUBL rE ‘WHITE FUCHSIA, Beatom Van Der Strass, 35c. each, 2 for 60¢., 4 for $1. 

oar SUMMER FLOWERING OXALIS make most beautiful borders around flower beds, giving a 
great quantity of pretty flowers and foliage all the season; also splendid for pots, They are ver ty << . heap; 

25 bulbs for lic., or 100 bulbs for only 40c. We also send 12 1} e flowering bulbs of double Re. 

ROSES ,.%c.; 5 fine hardy LILIES, including Auratum, 75c.: 12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, “6 | ps quite 
TEA- ROSES, white, red, yellow and pink, 0ec.; 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Geraniums, 4 Chrysanthe Pesca or 4 Fuch- 
sias for ie, See our large. beautiful catalogue, free to all, for other special offers. Any of the above articles will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, and guarante ced to arrive in good condition, They are exactly as re presented, and 
will more than please those who plant them, Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our 
great business, extending to all parts of the world. Order at once 





















ING PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Roses, Bouquets, 
Outlines, Strips, Scal/ops, Vines, etc. Th of Powder,Pad, 
Price List of Floss, om, = lle, Silk, ete. IN- 
STRUCTION BOOK and BIG TALOGUE (mentioned 
et containing over 1700 Pn ag We send this 
Outfit by mail for $1.00. EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS :— 
Morning Glories, 10c. Apple Blossoms, 10c._ Sheaf of 
Cluster of Strawberries, 0c. Forget-me- 
nots, Ibe. Calla Lily, lic. Pansies, lie. Pond Lilies, 
_ Outline Design, 10c. Golden Rod and Asters, lic. 
ABPEGraL OF lie. Poppies, lic. Woodbine, lie.” 
ap ECIAL tet i _Poerything in this advertisement 
GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





ENERK 


Framneeingy Sik Berg 


11 assortment of the above, as well as of the celebra- 
NG SI . Embroideries, | 


Flosses, etc., for sale e leading dealers. 100- 
» Illustrated 'Pamphiet, yy rules for Knitting, Em- 
oro! idery Crochet, &c., sent for 10 cts. in stamps. Waste 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 40 cents per ounce, 
Waste Se Silk, black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce. 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


STEREOPTIC all prices. Views illus- 








able business for a man with a — capi- 
nterns a ALL Amusement. 136-page 

jog.e free. — LISTER, M 4 Optician 
\ 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


Sonata ‘praflable bus for OM Shic nhspitions * etc. 














SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS. Ger arge, be autifully, illustrated catalogue sent free to all who apply. 


vw and beautiful Lilies, y ore Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations, 
Roses, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Preserve this advertisement, as it may not appear again, and re member that 
our goods have an established reputation and are warranted true. 


Address J. LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N. Y. 


N. B.—Floral is the name of 4 new ost-oflice recently established in our seed store, near Queens. Remit- 
tances can be made in Stamps, Greenbacks, Dr: , P.O. Money Orders or roots reece, 8 mut all P.O. Money Orders 
or Notes must be made payable at New Y ork City Post Office. SPE FF —Kor every dollar’s worth 
ordered, we will give Free a paper of the above Mignonette, V« Ve erbe na, or W ite Ps unsy. 


eT yi 


















D. NEEDHAM’S SONS’ 


World-Renowned 


Pure Red Clover Blossoms § 


and FLUID and SOLID Ex- 

TRACTS of the Blossoms. 
116 & 118 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Cure Cancer, Salt Rheum, 
and many other diseases after 
all other remedies have failed. 
Send for %-page descriptive 
| circular. 


HALE’S HONEY > 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. | 
| 
| 


Send for Circulars o stone Separating Crushers, 
| Engines and full Tile Factory Ontfit 
FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVE + ey oO. 


THE EDINGEE & CONARD CO's 


UL EVER-BLOOMING ¢ 














FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
A Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /¢ cures 


where other medicines have failed, and is | 


tctnes have Jarier Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
extensively acknowledged as the hest — —— de go ny Pot Pla ~. pameie for im- 
—_———— | mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices, 5 

Cough medicine in the world, Splendid, Yoreties. your chotce, all labe le od, for #1 
Isc 


Pleasant to taste. 25c., 50c., and #1 per bottle. If 3 or $12 

your druggist does not keepit,ask him to order it for vou, OTHER VARIETIES, 2, 4 x AND io FO R $1 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. ee ae valt me. M.. ’ or our New Guide, 76 pp. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25¢. | ‘Agaress. THE D woe E& COD WAR — 
| German Corn Remover 265c. killscorns & bunions.| Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
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THE _YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








APRIL 30, 1885. 








The New Riddle Book. 

Send 2-cent stamp. WALTER A. TAYLOR, Atlanta, Ga. 
> 

Why do you suffer from sick headache? Hood's Sar- 

saparilla gives speedy relief. (Ade, 

Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 

sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No. |. Try it.[ Adz, 








}ID YOU SEE the Cash Box 
page 144, in the COMPANION? 
and all interested send for cire ulars 


STAMMERERS fii Vocat ince 106 KSoth St, N. Ye 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS, with large New Cata- 
logue, 5c. GEO. H, RICHMOND, Northtield, aus 


VER the Garden W all, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and ‘Bird Chromo 
Cards, Jde. L. H ATHAW AY, # 339 Wash. St., soston, Mass, 


SEN! D 10 Card Copies for $1; 10 Cabine ts for $23 


or | Large e fee $l. NATIONAL COPYING CO.,, 
Hartford, Sample Card Work, Wie.3 C Jabinet, 15c. 


FISH HOOKS! OH! BOYS? 


0 Assorted Kirby Steel Hooks, Eight Sizes, 
for all kinds Of FISHING, sent b mail 


sae it LO® E. H. BLOOD, “ints. 


one dinie 
GENTS! | CANVASSERS, ETC. Our 


inducements to Agents to take 
B orders for Copying and En- 
larging VP nates, oe unequallec 
logue and see, W. L, BENNETT & CO., 


Send for cata- 
Auburn, N. Y. 

in your own 

$6 to $8 a Day town selling 

the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 

Over 70,000 sold. avery family tein 

them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 16c in 

2c. stamps. W. HasseLnacn, Box A. 51, Sandusky, O, 

' U A harmless 
Use WOOD'S LADIES’ BLACKING &,h:sntc32 
ing, and the only dressing which will dress and prese rve 
the leather without destroying it. Put up in bottles 


double size in elegant Cartoons. Have your shoe dealer 
keep it. GEO. IL WOOD & CO., BosTON, MASS. 


7OUTHS AND MISSES! Send us your address 
for Circulars of the Finest Fountain Pen in the 


Advertisement on 
Read it through! 











® Your dear one’s picture by mail, and get 














World, 
upward, 


Use Ss : 100 diffe re nt kinds of pens ns, Ce osts 7 5ets.and 
rites 15,000 words without refilling. Warrant- 


ed perfect. Yale Fountain Pen Co., 49 William St., N.Y, 
STAMPS 3 00 var, oe. 500 mixed fore ign, Itie.; 50 var. 
og ZIG. er) Bhopal, loe.; 2 Cashmere, le, 







17 Spain, lOc. 7 iC Péyln we, Denna Costa Rie ay 
aT 






le. 12 Egypt : “4 Jonteder ite, Ne il r Kong, We.; 
10 Swiss 39 Japa un, ie. new 24 p. ill. cata., 
fe. Kaw: arda, Pecke eC Oey 272 $ Calumet Av., Chic ago, ili: 


PHONOGRAPHY «isi 
Short Hand, 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
Howard, with alphabet, and illus tration for beginners, 
sent on application, 


Ad 
P HONOGE APHIC 


dre 
INSTITU TE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“Horlick’s Food for Inf: ants has saved 
many lives,” writes i. NN. er, 





Chicas dt.s 
druggis is Price 40'and 
7h ets. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 
~ Book sent free, 
HORL RLICK’ K’S F OD | c 0. Rae ine, e, Wis. 





Q) Lovely Scrap Pictures 272- 


We offer this Just to Introduce our samples, 
beautifully assorted heads, flowers, animals, &e., for dec- 
orating faney work, &e. Send address and be .in stamps 
to our factory. K&LsSkhY & CO., Me sriden, Conn, 


TO YOUNC MEN 


WHO WANT TO LEARN A TRADE, 


A limited number of young men who want to learn a 
trade, and who have a liltle capital to invest where it will 
be absolutely safe, and cet wages while they are learning 
their business, can find the opportunity by addressing 
Hl. M. PICT TINGILL, Toledo, Ohio. Enelose two-cent 


stamp to insure prompt answer, 
GOoOondD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest’ inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 

ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
“Tea Set, or Hlandsome Decorated 
Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 

For full pitt ticulars ee 
be CAN T 


The y sone 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








(old a, Moss 








LA CC 
P.O. Box 2 31 & 33 Vesey St., New ork. 


GROUP R REMEDY 


will cure Membrar 
this medicine 
past twenty ye 





The only 
medicine 
— that 
bape proprietor of 

ra oe for the 







t 
sur dollars per 
ca, N.Y. 


THIS NEW _ 


E LASTIC TRUSS 


a Pad different from all oth- 
cup shape, with Self-ad- 
; g Ball in centre; adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup press- 
es back the intestines, just 
as a person does with the 
finger, With light pressure the Hernia is held secure- 
ly day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 


EGGLESTON TI TRUSS CO., Chicago Il il. 
THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 


IONEER B. | AND | Di? ne 


HEROES 


The thrilling adventures of all the hero-explorers EE DS. 
with Indians, outlaws and wild beasts, over our wholo country, 
from the earliest times tothe present. Lives and mq - 
ploits of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kento rade 
pata ° 

















SENSIBLE | 
TRUSS 


ckett, B eyes Carson, Custer, Wild Bit 

Bin’ G iene: Miles'ant reat Indian Chiets and ‘cores 0 
aa $ 1 sHiLus RATED with 175 fine engravin 
EN wre WAR nitD t w priced and beats anything to sell, 

fon nnnadh & COs, ‘box 4iul P ¢ dlul Philadelplia or dt. Louis. 


“1 INENE’:: Reversible Collars and Cuffs, 
HAEL 

New ‘on Sau style, Muri: 
Several webs of Fine 

Muslin, starched together 

form the FABRIC, Pol- 


ished both sides. Linene 
Cc os ars and C wis have no 





, 





wrong side. Ten for 2% 
cents at stores i by man to try. Two Gold Me dals 
i ‘ded at M.C. M. A. Fair, Boston, 188. Collar and 





r cuffs any size. postpaid for SIX cts, ¢ ireulars free. 
Nee vesvesues ¢ Jollar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO 


Our constant alm has been to put 
up @the market the best possible 
article for farm and garden crops, 
and haw far we have been success- 
+ shown by the enormous annual 
sule of 50,000 tons, For descrip- 
tive pamphlet, address 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen i] es 

Selling Agts., Boston, Mass. oS 





HyBRid CLEMATIS, 


The most Beautifulofall HARDY CLIMBING 
PLANTS. Strong Roots can be sent safely 
by mail. Send for our illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 






















rth. 
727 




















TRIPLE moTION 
Herre mounTaly 
® cream Face 








| THE BEST PICTURE O 
graved by Gugler, and printed on heavy ‘plate paper, 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
absolutely free from Horse Motion, 
EUROPE R. E. Abbott the popular 
in Europe for several years 
ersonally conduct throug ghout the tour, thus avoiding 
mately every inch of the route, his party affords the 
join this party will more than get the " money’s wor 
SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 
having three distinct motions 
iher Cream than any 
“dl. Tubs water-proof. 
White Mountain Freezer Co. 
NASHUA, N. H. 
Used by the Chief 


CENERAL GRANT. 
size, 22x23 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain proofs, $2. 
given. For terms, ete., apply to CLEAVES, MAC- 

~ TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s pat- 
Illus.Price aiaet Free. Sree Ce, 
conductor of the Tourjee 
ast, is organizing on this side of the water, for travel 
ntermediate protits; being conversant with the lange 
most To and most economical trip ever 
‘Address for prospectus (free) R. ABBOTT, 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
, 
r Freezer on the market, 
300,000 in use, Send 
Mechanician of the 


A finely executed steel Engraving of U. 3. GRANT, ene 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
DONALD & CO., 45 Temple Pl, Boston, Mass, 

ent. The only Two -Wheeler that is 
Syrac Use, . 28 College Pl., N.Y 
and other excursion parties 
n the Old World, a select party which he himself will 
uages of the countries to be visited,and knowing inti- 
| arranged glance at the Itinerary shows that all who 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
The only Freezer in the oman 
course, producing finer, 
‘hinery easily adjusted and 
for ¢ atalogue and price list. 

Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 

U. 
b 


ra 
commanding in the 
S. Naval Observ- 
atory, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
y Loe omotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and RKail- 
way men. They are 
recognized as 
for all uses in which 
close time and durabili- 
ty are requisites, Sold 
in princi al py and 
S exclusive Agents, 








DON 
towns by the COMPANY 
(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 





LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 


change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 

And Mouse River Country. 
NORTH S. Land 
DAKOTA Office ; at Devils 
Over 2,000,000 Acres of R. R. Lands in Minne- 
sota at the low price of $3.00 per acre and upwards. 
free to any address by C. H.WARREN, 
Gen’! Pass. 


320° THE DEVILS LAKE, 
RES: egg vid to 
AG Lake, Dakota. 
Sectional Map: und full pz articul: rok rile 
Manitoba R. R,, 


Agent, St. Paul, Mine and 
St. 


wc FREE 


Paut, Minn. 











THE GREAT CHINATEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Teaand 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 

SETS of 46 and 68 ee ces with $10 & $12 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 

ve eee and $18 or riers. STEM WIND N@ 
SWI SWATCHES with $15 roe GOLD 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your adress and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THEGREATCHINA TEA CQ, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


EAD “THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE 
OF SHILOH,” By TUOMAS JORDAN, Adjutant- 
- neral of the Confederate Fousss = Shiloh, n the 
MARCH AND APRIL NUM RS of the 
UNITED La —— R AGAZINE. being an ane 
swer to General G 8 Article in’the Febru- 
ary ee a 4 $4.0 00: a Year. Sinete Copies, 35 
cents. TT. H. S. HAS EESLEY. lisher, 
5 Broadway, - New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


For full information het) od SHAUTAUQU. 





A 
of 


ASSEMBLY for 1885; the 

MODERN LANGUAGES; the ACADE a. ot LATIN 
and GREEK; the Ney AUQUA SCHO of HE- 
BREW; wie HAUTA Qua Pen RS REaKEAT: 
the C. L. § 3; the TOWN and COUNT LUB; the 
c RAU TAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE Ars, etc., etc., 
adaress 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


pfESOSIaiKy, 


If you are interested in study- 
ing the’ ways of Wild Birds and Ante 
mals; if you enjoy well-written ace 
counts of Angling and Shooting excursions and Camp- 
life experience; if you care for hunting or pet dogs; if 
you paddle a canoe, sail a yacht, or shoot a ritie 


You Cannot Afford 


to be without the Forest and Stream every week. 
not familiar with its unique character, send 25c, for 
sample copies (different dates), The woodsy flavor of 
the Forest and Stream adds to the pleasures of youth 
and makes the old you ung again. & pubecrip tion price, 4 
pee ear. Address FO STRE AM P PUB 
HING CO., 39 Park ya lew York. 


Music Books for Sunday Schools, 


in. A New Sunday School Song Book 

Song Worship. of marked merit, advanced music 

and words, and with the qualities most esteemed at 

Chautauqua and other similar places of resort by 

prominent Sunday School Workers. Truly a first- 

class collection of excellent new hymns and music, 
By L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 5 cts., $0 per hundred, 


Singing on the Way. ™"5,¢I's 
A truly worthy and good a... for Sunday School 
or Prayer Meeting, with 175 Hymns and Tunes of the 
best character. 
Price, 35 cts., $3.60 per dozen, 
A Song Book for the INFANT 


Fresh Flowers. CLASSES of Sunday Schools. 


One may search long before finding so thoroughly 

retty and e yy caging a colle ction of true CHILDREN 

IyMNS and TUNES, not babyish, but sweet, rever- 
ent and simple. Nicely printed and adorned with 
pictures. 3y EMMA PITT. 











M. Jewett and 
P. Holbrook, 








rice, D cts., $240 per dozen, 





Other very successful Sunday School Song Books are— 
Light and Life, (5 cts.) R. M. McIntosh. 
Beacon Light, (30 cts.) ay -y and Hoffman. 
Banner of Vic ‘tory » (35 cts.) Abbey and Munger. 
White Robes, (30 cts.) 

Good News, (3 cts.) R. M. McIntosh, 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


See last page of YOUTH’S COMPANION HOLIDAY NuM- 
BER, December 11, 1884. 








“Of course I’ve got the correct time! 
Mine’s a Waterbury!” 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler for it, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 


52 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 








The Most Popular 


blood purifier in use is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is 
a grand specific in cases of Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, 
Erysipelas, Kidney Diseases, and troubles of the 
Stomach and Liver. For Languor, General De- 
bility, and the various Disorders arising from a 
vitiated condition of the blood , Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is invaluable. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Kidney Com- 
plaint, from which I had suffered for years. It is 
the ‘nost etlicient remedy I ever used.—Philip G. 

{ Raymond, Duluth, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sar 


THE BEST 


Ten years ago my health began to fail. I was 
troubled with a distressing Cough, Night Sweats, 
Weakness and Nervousness. I tried various rem- 
edies prescribed by different physicians, but be- 
came so weak that I could not go up stairs with- 
out stopping to rest. My friends recommended 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did, and I 
am now as healthy as ever.—Mrs. E. L. Williams, | # 
Alexandria, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is superior to any 


Blood Purifier 


that I have ever tried. I have taken it for Scrof- 
ula, Canker, and Salt-Rheum, and received much 
benefit. I have also found this medicine ve 
effective in curing stomach troubles.—Millie 
Pierce, So. Bradford, Mass. 


I have sold Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla for 
the past twelve years, and always with perfect 
satisfaction to the purchaser.—Nelson S. Whitman, 
Nashua, N. H. 


My family have been greatly benefited by Ayer’s 


saparilla. 





saparilla is the most powerful, and at the same | As a spring medicine, it cannot be excelled.—J. C. 


time the most economical, of blood purifiers. 


Prepared by Dr, J, C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Roberts, 58 Howard St. Uties, N.Y 


Sold by Druggists, 


rice G1; sa bottles, $5, 





GOLD BAK. AKER’S 1878, 


Breakfast ¢ Cae 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as-for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


V. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


REAKFAS 
“By a thorough R= of oy ‘natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of wel|- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a prop- 
sa nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 






































“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—O/ld Song. 


CLUB ORDERS. 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up Clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound, We do 
avery large Tea and Coffee business, besides comeing out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. STLVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with ®5, #7 and 
$10 orders. hf HITE TEA SETS with #10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with ose. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 4 4 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, ith #20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal 
mention this paper, and we will send you ull Price 
and Illustrated Premium List. Freight charges 
average 7 * conte per 100 pounds to yr uf est. 

REAT LONDON TEA C 
801 W ashington Street, ao “Mass. 








ELLIN' 


TRACE 





FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


7S only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PAGE'S 


IQUID GLUE 


L used “by Pullman Palace Car Co.. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
A mechanics throughout the world, for 
ail kinds of fine work onWood, Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDALat World's 
Ex’bn,London, 1883. Pronounced the 


f STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


f 

~ Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs, & in bottles forFamily use 
for e Tepairin Furniture,Glass,China 
and Bric-a-Brac. By mail, 25 cts. 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show ‘him this advertisement 

= eet him to write on his business card if he does not 
LePage’s Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts. 

o nay postage, and we will send to the dealer two sam- 
LF ny one for him and one for you. This offer is good for 

onemonth only. RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
___ Mention the Youtn’s COMPANION, 

















WANTED. Send llc, for 

Catalogs e of ? rices paid, 
PACKARD, — 

a » y MASB 





